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Do your 
Christmas 


shopping early 
JUBILEE’s three-for-ten 
offer is now open 


JUBILEE is the gift that 

is repeated twelve times a year 
(You can give JUBILEE to 
yourself if you’re not 

already a subscriber. ) 


THE RATES: The first three subscrip- 
tions cost $10. Additional subscrip- 
tions are $3 each; a single sub- 
scription, $4. Add $1 for each foreign 
subscription. No extra charge for 
Canada and Mexico. 


TO ORDER: Please use the form (right). 
Write additional names and addresses 
on a separate sheet of paper and mail 
along with the form. We'll process 
your order immediately and will send 
you a stenciled reminder of the people 
to whom you are sending JUBILEE, 
plus a handsome gift card for each 
one. 


To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


Please enter my Christmas gift order to 
JUBILEE (Any three subscriptions, $10; 
additional subscriptions, $3 each. Single 
subscriptions $4. Add $1 for each foreign 
subscription). 
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@ One of the most important spiritual treatises in the his- 
tory of Christianity is the volume of mystical writings 
whose Greek title means “love of the beautiful, the exalted, 
the good”: Philokalia, A collection of writings by Fathers 
of the Eastern Church from the fourth to the fifteenth 
century — those who attained the highest degrees of spir- 
itual perfection — the Philokalia existed in three versions: 
Greek, Slavonic and, the most complete of the trio, the 
Russian version known as Dobrotolubiye. Author of the 
commentary in this month’s JUBILEE (page 16) is the 
classical scholar and writer, Constantine Peter Cavarnos. 
Of Greek Orthodox parentage, Dr. Cavarnos was born and 
educated in Boston, where he attended public schools and 
received consecutively, his A.B., A.M., and Ph.D. degrees 
in philosophy at Harvard University. While still a gradu- 
ate student there, he was awarded the Bowdoin Prize for 
his work, “A Dialogue Between Bergson, Aristotle and Phi- 
logos,” traveled on a fellowship through England, France 
and Greece to visit and study with leading European 
philosophers. Dr. Carvarnos has since taught philosophy 
at Harvard, Radcliffe, Tufts, Wellesley, and philosophy and 
theory of art at Holy Cross Orthodox Theological School 
and the University of North Carolina. Now living in Greece, 
Dr. Cavarnos devotes full time to writing. His book, 
Byzantine Sacred Art, a classic work on Greek and Russian 
Orthodox religious art in which he presents the teachings 
of the contemporary ikonographer, Fotis Kontoglous, is in 
part responsible for the current revival of interest in By- 
} zantine ikon painting. 


@ At one time a young man or woman considering a re- 
ligious vocation could choose simply from diocesan, edu- 
cational or contemplative, cloistered orders. In this 
century, however, more and more congregations of priests. 
brothers and nuns are specializing in specific areas of work, 
to answer human needs in all facets of society. Re- 
ligious, for example, now work in the medical profession, 
in labor and government posts, in psychiatry, in the arts, 
and most of all, perhaps, in the field of social service. The 
Glenmary Sisters, or more accurately, the Home Mission 
Sisters, typify this latter group. Founded in 1941 when 
two Ohio women who had begun to live a common con- 
templative life were invited by Father W. Howard Bishop 
0 form a female branch of his recently organized 


society of secular priests in Glendale, Ohio, the Glenmary 
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congregation is devoted to home nursing, religious in- 
struction and social work. Like their male counterparts, the 
sisters concentrate their activities in the predominantly 
non-Catholic, rural section of the United States, especially 
in the South and Southwest, in areas where before there 
often had been no priests at all. Today the Glenmary 
priests, brothers and sisters are serving over 100,000 
square miles of territory turned over to their care by 
bishops who recognized the work that had to be done in 
rural sections of their own dioceses. For a picture story 
on one of the Glenmary sisters’ newest missions, in the 
lower Appalachians of North Carolina, see page 8. 


@ contrisuTors: Dom Bede Griffiths, 0.S.B., who reports 
from India (see page 2) on the experimental Benedictine 
community (Ashram as the Indians call the monastery) 
where he is stationed in Kerala, is best known for his suc- 
cessful autobiographical book, The Golden String, pub- 
lished in 1955. An advocate of Gandhi’s and Vinoba 
Bhave’s principles of ahimsa—non-violence—as a means 
of opposing evil, Dom Bede is British-born and educated. 
After returning to the Church of England, which he had 
abandoned as a student, Dom Bede, “under Newman’s 
influence,” eventually joined the Catholic Church (in 
1931), entered Prinknash Abbey in Gloucestershire a 
year later and in 1940 was ordained a priest of the Bene- 
dictine order. 


@ Recently back from a trip to Algiers this summer, Claire 
Huchet Bishop, the author of “The Tragedy of Algeria” 
on page 28, had more than a tourist’s cursory interest in 
the tense French-Algerian conflict. Mrs. Bishop was born 
in France, studied at the College of Sevigne in Paris (as 
well as at the University of London), and although she be- 
came an American citizen 27 years ago, makes frequent 
visits to France. The trips there have provided her with 
material for several books on French social and spiritual 
movements, as well as children’s books, for which Mrs. 
Bishop is best known to U.S. readers. Active in the ecu- 
menical movement, Mrs. Bishop was recently instrumental 
in the publication here — by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews — of Jules Isaac’s book, Has Anti- 
Semitism Roots in Christianity? which she edited and 
which contains an introductory biography of Isaac written 
by her. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
INDIA 


Kerala 


It is a paradox that while the Church has 
been in India probably for more than 1,500 
years, it has until recently never known 
any form of the contemplative life. This 
has been a tragedy; for India has had from 
the beginning of her history her own forms 
of contemplative life, and a tradition of 
Sannyasa, that is of renunciation of the 
world in order to seek God alone, is deep- 
rooted in the Hindu way of life. The result 
has been that in the eyes of the ordinary 
Hindu the Church appears as a great organi- 
zation, endowed with wonderful practical 
institutions, especially schools and ‘col- 
leges, to which the Hindu is glad to send 
his children, but not at all conspicuous 
for the life of prayer and contemplation 
and the practice of poverty, which for the 
Hindu are the normal marks of holiness. 
There is the added misfortune that these 
institutions are almost inevitably identi- 
fied with the Western way of life, and the 
Church appears only too easily a foreign 
“power having little contact with the ways 
of ancient India. 

In recent years, however, there have been 
various attempts to remedy this situation. 
There is a congregation of brothers called 
the Rosarians founded originally in Cey- 
lon, who live a very strict life of prayer 
and work with a marked emphasis on penance. 
There is also a foundation from St. Andre 
in Belgium at Bangalore, where a normal 
Benedictine way of life has been estab- 
lished, adapted in certain respects to In- 
dia but remaining still predominantly 
Western. The boldest attempt to integrate 
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the contemplative life with Hindu tradi- 
tion was that of Father Monchanin and Fa- 
ther le Saux at Shantivanam near Trichi- 
nopoly in South India. They lived, as de 
Nobili had done before them, exactly like 
Hindu sannyasis, wearing the saffron-col- 
ored robe, which is traditional in India, 
and living in the utmost poverty in small 
thatched-roof huts in a wood, going bare- 
foot and sleeping on the ground. Perhaps 
the experiment was too bold; at least it 
was too advanced for Indian Catholics and 
they were unable to attract vocations. Fa- 
ther Monchanin's death in 1957 put an end 
to this experiment but there are many who 
feel that it may yet prove to be the seed of 
a new life in the Church in India. 

Perhaps in a certain sense the monastery 
of Kurisumala Ashram is a fruit of this 
seed. It was founded by Father Francis Ma- 
hieu, a Belgian Cistercian who had been 
novice-master at Caldey Abbey off the coast 
of Wales. He came out to India in 1955 and 
lived for a whole year with Father Moncha- 
nin and Father le Saux at Shantivanam. But 
a visit to Kerala, the home of the Syri- 
an Christians at the southwest tip of the 
Indian peninsula, convinced him that if 
the life of the Christian contemplation was 
to take root in India, it must be among these 
people from whom nearly half the vocations 
to the priesthood and the religious life in 
all India come. 

The Syrian Church in India claims to have 


been founded by St. Thomas the Apostle, for § 


which reason Syrian Christians are often 
known as the St. Thomas Christians. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that there 
was a Church in Kerala with a Syrian lLit- 
urgy, depending on the Church in Persia, 
from at least the sixth century. The lit- 
urgy of this Church was what is now callei 
’Chaldean,’ that is an East Syrian rite 
derived from Edessa, the early home of Syr- 
ian Christianity. From the sixth century 
onwards this Church was involved in the 
Nestorian heresy and the formulas of its 
faith were almost certainly Nestorian, 
though it is doubtful whether this had muck 
meaning to the people themselves. 

This Church remained unchanged for near- 
ly a thousand years, forming a kind 0 
‘caste’ amid the surrounding Hinduism ant 
being granted its freedom by the Hindi 
kings. When in the sixteenth century Portu- 
guese missionaries arrived, they seem 2 
first to have welcomed these Syrian Chris 
tians as Catholics and to have entered inti 
communion with them. But when they discov 
ered traces of Nestorian formulas in Syria 
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pooks, they became suspicious and deter- 
mined to correct them. Unfortunately in 
their zeal they went too far and began to 
reform the Syrian liturgy so as to make it 
conform to the Latin rite. This is one of 
the most shocking examples of the 'latin- 
ization’ of an oriental rite in Church his- 
tory. It led to a tragic schism which has 
not been healed to this day. The greater 
number of the Syrian Christians eventually 
returned to communion with Rome with a lat- 
inized liturgy but a large number remained 
who placed themselves under the Patriarch 
of Antioch and thus became Monophysites or 
‘Jacobites,’ at least in name, and adopted 
the rite of Antioch, or the West Syrian 
liturgy. Of these a small group, now num- 
bering 100,000, returned to union with Rome 
in 1930 under Mar Ivanios and now form a 
separate group of Catholics with the West 
Syrian liturgy, known as the Syro-Malankara 
rite. 

One must understand something of this 
rather complex history of the Syrian Church 
in Kerala in order to see the position of 
Kurisumala Ashram to-day. It was felt that 
it was essential to adopt the Syrian rite, 
inorder to become identified with the tra- 
ditional Christianity of Kerala. On the 
other hand the East Syrian or Chaldean rite 
which is that of the majority of Catholics 
is so latinized that it is hardly suitable 
(though it is now undergoing a revision and 
will soon, it is hoped, be restored to its 
original form). It was decided therefore 
to adopt the Syro-Malankara rite, which 
has the advantage of being a pure oriental 
rite, and what is more is sung in the ver- 
nacular in all the parish churches. It is, 
in fact, probably the most perfect example 
ofa popular liturgy in the Catholic Church 
to-day. 

Kurisumala Ashram therefore came into 
being as a monastery of the Syro-Malankara 
rite, under the Bishop of Tiruvalla, one of 
the two bishops of this rite. For a site we 
were offered a property in the mountains or 
ghats which run down the length of Kerala 
to the east. It is wild mountainous coun- 


s try, the hills going up to nearly 9,000 


feet in one part, and fifty years ago 
it was covered with forest inhabited by 
tigers, wild elephants and bison. These 
are now mostly confined in a forest ‘re- 
Serve’ (though even now a tiger or an ele- 
Phant may occasionally make a raid on a 
village) and the country has become one of 
the great centers of tea-plantations. The 
Climate is cool compared with the plains, 
which are semi-tropical, but the rainfall 
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is very heavy. In our part it is between two 
and three hundred inches a year. We experi- 
enced the full force of this when we first 
arrived here: we had to live for six months 
in a palm-leaf hut, while the monsoon was 
at its height with not only torrential rain 
but also a high wind. It was interesting to 
find how one could just keep dry even in the 
heaviest rain and the wind was quite unable 
to uproot the hut. We were able to keep up 
our regular monastic life throughout this 
period with a sung Qurbana (Eucharist) 
every day. 

Our canonical status is somewhat in- 
volved. Strictly speaking we are a monas- 
tery of the Syrian rite under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Tiruvalla and subject 
to Eastern Canon Law (which provides for a 
three years’ novitiate but no simple pro- 
fession). But as there is no tradition left 
of monastic life in the Syrian Church, even 
among the Jacobites, we have taken the Rule 
of St. Benedict as our basis and we inter- 
pret it according to the strict Cistercian 
observance. We are therefore generally 
known as a Cistercian Ashram. Nevertheless 
we try to preserve an Eastern character by 
going back (as St. Benedict recommends in 
his Rule) to the Eastern Fathers, not only 
the Egyptian but also the Syrian, and mak- 
ing use of the Eastern tradition of prayer 
and monastic life with its emphasis on the 
prayer of the heart.’ 

But the real center of our life, which 
gives it its own special character, is the 
Syrian liturgy. This has been a wonderful 
discovery for us. It is a purely oriental 
liturgy, owing something to the Greek, but 
basically Semitic in character. It grew up 
in the churches and monasteries of Syria 
and Mesopotamia from the fourth to the 
ninth or tenth century (much like the Latin 
liturgy in the West) and marked a marvel- 
lous flowering of the Semitic genius. It is 
full of the most sublime poetry. One of its 
peculiarities is that it makes compara- 
tively little use of the Psalms, their 
place being taken by original compositions 
in regular rhythm set to a very moving 
chant. These compositions are of extraor- 
dinary interest. They are mostly medita- 
tions on biblical themes, but develored 
in the light of a mature theology of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation. They thus 
form a remarkable example of a biblical 
theology steeped in the Semitic background 
of the Bible and yet matured by the contact 
with Greek thought. 

Thus our spiritual life is firmly cen- 
tered on the Bible and the liturgy and we 
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make our lectio divina, our daily reading 





and meditation, and our studies also, as 
far as possible, center on the Bible. It is 
in this atmosphere that we hope that a true 
spirit of contemplation may develop. One 
of the practices which we have found most 
useful for this is that of a quiet time of 
silent prayer varying from five minutes to 
quarter of an hour, after each office. This 
we do sitting cross-legged on the floor in 
Indian fashion and we find that it has a 
very deep effect on the prayer of the com- 
munity. 

In our general mode of life we try to con- 
form to the pattern of Indian life. Thus we 
go barefoot, sit cross-—legged on the floor 
for our meals and eat. with our hands. These 
customs are still normal in the country- 
side from which our vocations come and are 
observed in most ashrams, whether Chris- 
tian or Hindu, though they are unknown 
among Catholic religious generally. This 
is one of the ways in which we feel that it 
is possible to link up with the religious 
tradition of India and bridge the gulf 
which at present separates the Church from 
it. We sleep on mats, not on the floor as 
these are of concrete, but on low wooden 
beds, which also serve as study benches. 

For our habit we wear the kavi (saf- 
fron-colored) dress of the Indian sanny- 
asi, consisting of a tunic with a cloth 
girdle and a "shawl," such as is commonly 
worn in India, instead of a scapular. We 
feel that this establishes a definite link 
with the religious life of India (it is 
common to Hindu, Buddhist and even the Mus- 
lim Sufi), though it has not yet found much 
acceptance among Catholics. As for any 
deeper contact with Indian spiritual tra- 
dition we feel that this must come in time. 
We make a study of Indian philosophy in our 
philosophy course, and of the different 
religious systems during theology, and 
some of us practice some Yoga exercises, 
but we do not pretend to have advanced very 
far. 

It would seem that this form of the mo- 
nastic life exercises a definite appeal. We 
have had a steady stream of postulants ever 
since we began three years ago. We have now 
fourteen novices, of whom several are due 
to make their final profession, after 
their three years’ novitiate, later this 


year. The life is austere, as a direct Cis- 
tercian observance must always be, and it 
is made harder by the wildness of the 
weather during the monsoon. But a life of 
prayer and penance is something which seems 
to awaken a deep response in the Indian 
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soul and we have to be thankful for many 
good and solid vocations. The life also 
wins appreciation among many priests and 
people round about though some do not know 
what it is about at all. Yet one may say that 
among Indians generally; whether Hindu or 
Christian, the life of prayer and asceti- 
cism is something which is well understood 
and still forms their ideal of ‘holiness,' 

For our support we are cultivating the 
land (having made, among other things, a 
large plantation of pineapples) and devel- 
oping a dairy-farm. With nearly a hundred 
acres of grassland and plenty of rain we 
can hope to make a success of this and also 
to contribute towards raising the standard 
of cattle and milk-production in this part. 
At present an average cow gives two or three 
pints a day and that for only a few months 
in the year. By importing English Jersey 
breeds and crossing them with Indian 
breeds we hope to change this. It is one of 
the ways in which we can help the 'coolies'’ 
in the tea-plantations around us who like 
to keep a cow to add something to their 
still very poor standard of life. We can 
help them also by means of a small dispen- 
sary, which one of our fathers runs and 
which is for some the only means of obtain- 
ing any medical help in the region. These 
coolies are of very mixed origin, many of 
them Catholics or Christians of some sort 
who have married Hindus and, having no one 
to care for them, have drifted away fror 
all religion. Yet like most Indians, they 
have a deep religious instinct and quickly 
respond to any sincere evocation of it. As 
our Qurbana on Sunday is largely in Malay- 
alam, the local language, it provides an 
attraction for them, and we already get 3 
good many people to come. 

Thus our monastery seems to be taking 
root in the countryside and we hope that 
the next few years will see a vigorous 
growth. But there are clouds on the hori- 
zon. In spite of the defeat of the Comm- 
nists at the election, the party is still 
very strong and makes a great appeal to the 
poor, among them mere coolies in the tea- 
plantations. It is a tragedy that the 
Church here should generally be associated 
with the rich and prosperous while the poor 
(even when they are Christians) look t 
communism as the one hope for their lives. 
In these circumstances, here as in the rest 
of India, it must remain uncertain how long 
we shall be allowed to survive. But that is 
in God's hands, and it is to Him that we have 
to entrust the future of our monastery. 

—Bede Griffiths, 0.S.B. 
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THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY 
Your August, 1961, issue carried a letter 
from a reader signed Virginia Rowland, 
Roselle, Illinois. The insulting impression 
was that she was referring to the only 
Catholic school in Roselle, which is Saint 
Walter’s parish school. 

The only regimentation there is in the 
new school band and perhaps the fire drill. 
As for unhappy children — not those I saw 
in that song-fest. And just the other day a 
group of inquisitive children had a special 
graduation ceremony when they passed 
from third to fifth grade. And my Patty, 
she surely was helped by the special atten- 
tion she received with her arithmetic. 

No, Mrs. Rowland could not have meant 
Saint Walter’s in Roselle, Illinois, but I 
wish everyone knew it. 

MatrHew G. RYAN 
Medinah, Illinois 


With all due respect to Mrs. Rowland’s 
teaching ability, I am willing to stand up 
any one of my four school-age children 
(parochially educated) against hers or an- 
other public school mother’s. 

There was a time when good Catholic 
mothers were more concerned with the 
Faith of their children than their social 
status. What is happening to the Catholic 
mother of today? If it’s not over-crowding 
in the Catholic schools, they complain about 
the hazards of its physical structure. Would 
you not prefer, mother, a dead angel to an 
educated devil perhaps? 

As a mother who has observed those 
transferred to the public schools, they are 
usually poor students, undisciplined and 
the products of poorly educated Catholics. 

Mrs. Rosert HALLIMAN 
White Plain, N.Y. 


Mrs. Rowland talks about finding ninety 
children in a classroom, and of course any- 
one in his right senses knows that must be 
a chaotic room, but I will go further than 
that, and say that no matter how good a 
teacher is, or how devoted, she cannot teach 
fifty children in grammar school. One might 
successfully lecture to fifty university stu- 
dents, but it is impossible to teach fifty 
grade school pupils. By the end of the 
school year the teacher is lucky if she 
knows their names, let alone their scholastic 
abilities. She has a discipline problem, 
especially if there are many boys in the 
group, and it is a physical impossibility for 
her to keep a close watch on the work of 
each child. The upshot of the whole thing 
is a sort of survival of the fittest; the bright 
children are bored to tears, and the slow 
ones cannot receive the individual atten- 
tion they need. 

Many Catholics have patted themselves 
on the back considering the education 
given in their grade schools in advance of 
that received in the public schools; but let 
them look to their laurels, for our crammed 
classrooms are a disgrace to our educa- 
tional system, and as long as these condi- 
tions are permitted to exist no truly 
successful education is possible. 

Instead of building costly new schools 
with gorgeous gymnasiums, would it not 
profit us more to erect thousands of cheap 
classrooms; after all, many of the greatest 
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Letters to the editor 


European scholars came from the hedge 
schools. 

The authorities tell us the children are 
herded in for the good of their souls; I 
very much doubt if this is an adequate 
justification. 

CATHERINE EAstwoop 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Recent letters on the need of ability group- 
ing and overly crowded parochial class- 
rooms lead me to submit my views on these 
topics as a teacher experienced in both 
Catholic and public schools and at all three 
levels — elementary, junior high and senior 
high. 

Long-time criticism of our Catholic edu- 
cation and the leadership status of Ameri- 
can Catholics is linked very closely to 
unscientific attitudes on the part of the 
clergy and some sisterhoods (particularly 
those many priests with no knowledge of 
school management) towards the aptitudes 
of our children and the necessity of placing 
them in classrooms that will afford the most 
individual attention. For present purposes, 
does not a good school system screen the 
skills of its pupils and classify them accord- 
ing to intelligence and achievement quo- 
tients that discipline and a thorough course 
in the fundamentals ofeach subject may 
prevail? And, for future purposes, should 
not classes be kept fairly small to solve stu- 
dents’ difficulties, encourage competence 
and develop the initiative of the gifted boys 
and girls that the community and the world 
may benefit by their talented services? 

Too many dioceses are sacrificing quality 
for quantity, the result being that “mass 
mediocrity” of which Notre Dame’s Father 
Hesburgh has complained. This sometimes 
stems from desires to keep parishioners 
peaceful and from false notions of democ- 
racy. Why shouldn’t retarded, disturbed, 
handicapped and delinquent children attend 
appropriately equipped public schools sup- 
ported by their parents’ taxes, if Catholic 
facilities for them are lacking? And why 
don’t those with little academic ability use 
the trade and technical schools paid for out 
of the public pocketbook, if we cannot 
afford manual training for them? Confra- 
ternity instruction once a week should suf- 
fice for their religious instruction. Such 
youths are not ideologically oriented enough 
to leave the Church for another, not to 
mention that salvation is a personal matter 
above outside forces. 

As youngsters in Brooklyn, we attended 
a small parochial school, where the Notre 
Dame Sisters gave us invaluable personal 
attention and encouragement. Only in high 
school, college and adult life could I appre- 
ciate same by knowing, teaching and 
tutoring fellow Catholics deprived of such 
advantages. 

JosepH McMILLAN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUATEMALA 

Father Joseph B. Judge in “Report from 
Guatemala” [July, 1961] paints a lovely 
picture of the Church. coming to “save” the 
Indians of Guatemala and I am sure that 
the Maryknolls are doing an excellent job. 
However, where has the Church been for 


the past four centuries? Out to lunch, I am 
afraid, as regards the Latin Americans. In 
Father Judge’s words, the Church has been 
educating the “rich and middle class . . . 
for years,” and that’s all! He neglects an 
explanation to the North American reader 
of what “middle class” means in Latin 
America. It bears very little resemblance to 
what we know of the “middle class” in the 
U.S. The rich and middle class in Latin 
America are a very small portion of the 
population. 

Furthermore, who supposed that educa- 
tion for the poor of Latin America was an 
“unrealizable dream?” As Christians it is 
our duty to realize this sort of dream. This 
year, the Cuban people are launching a 
nation-wide attack on illiteracy. 1961 is 
called the “Year of Education” or, trans- 
lated literally, “Year of Alphabetization.” 
They don’t seem to feel that literacy for 
everyone is an unrealizable goal. 

I find it difficult to condemn any groups 
who have “thwarted or hampered the Catho- 
lic effort at communication” if these groups 
have sincere political and social objections 
based on the past performance of the 
Church hierarchy in Latin America. 

At the close of his report, Father Judge 
refers to “Communist subversion in the 
weaker Latin American countries.” It is 
obvious to me that any real moves toward 
social and economic justice in Latin 
America are going to be labeled as “red 
subversion” by one group or another. 

We are so afraid of the word “subver- 
sion” and spend so much energy fighting 
“Communist subversion” we often forget 
that there is a positive kind of subversion 
which was practiced by the early Christians 
against the evils of a decadent society. 

Mrs. Lucia PEARCE 
Tarzana, California 


BRASILIA’S CATHEDRAL 

An avid JUBILEE reader, a Redemptorist 
working in the interior of Brazil, would 
like to informally call your attention to an 
inaccuracy in the July, 1961 issue. 

You have stated, “Brasilia’s cathedral has 
a crown of sixteen petal-like spires, for each 
of the country’s sixteen states.” 

In the spirit of constructive criticism, we 
take the liberty to tell you that Brazil is 
now composed of 22 states. Until the in- 
auguration of Brasilia, the new inland 
federal capital, Brazil had 21 states. The 
old capital, the city of Rio de Janeiro, and 
the environs have been constituted the new 
state of Guanabara ... thus giving the 
country 22 states. 

THOMAS SHEEHAN, C.Ss.R. 
Miranda, Mato Grosso, Brazil 


CIVIL DEFENSE & THE BOMB 
Your August issue provides an instructive 
contrast between the hysterical pacifism of 
Mr. O’Gorman’s attack on Civil Defense 
and the spirit of true peace so well sug- 
gested in your admirable photographic 
essay on the Benedictines of Mount Saviour. 
Yet the fact is that these monks have 
already begun the renovation of the crypt 
of their chapel for use as a fallout shelter, 
and that eight of them are currently en- 
rolled in Civil Defense training courses — a 
sufficient commentary, perhaps, on the fu- 
tility of Mr. O’Gorman’s fulminations. Re- 
grettably, I am indebted for these facts, not 
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How often do you write 
under water? Throw 
away your ball point 
and get a real pen 


THE OSMIROID PEN 


has been so successful with 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild that 
more varieties have been added 


The Osmiroid fountain pen is now 
available with nibs for either the 
Chancery Hand or ordinary cursive 
(and in either right or LEFT HAND 
models). The price is $2.50 per pen. 
Orders of twelve or more pens re- 
ceive a discount of 20%. Other 
items include deluxe Osmiroid, 
points and wooden holders, and a 
remarkably fine selection of colored 
pencils. 

® FREE: With each pen a pam- 
phlet reprint of JUBILEE’s article on 
how to write the Chancery Hand. 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


Enclosed is $. for the following: 


Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 


box if you want the left-hand nib [].) 
Osmiroid lettering sets @ $6. 


Osmiroid 75 pen(s), the deluxe 
version of the regular Osmiroid, @ $4.00. 


(Check box for left-hand nib fl) 
Osmiroid Rolatip fountain pens (for 


ordinary writing) @ $2.50. Circle type of 
nib: medium (also available in left- 


hand [()), fine, broad. 
(Orders of twelve or more 20% discount.) 


Points and holders 


____Iridinoid italic reservoir penpoints, 
medium straight italic, per box of $6, 


$3.60. (Left-hand points may be included 
in the order. Give number desired here 
) 

Decro penholders (light wood, 
bevelled for a better grip) for the above 
points @ 20¢. 


Color pencils by the box 

_____ Derwent color pencil box(es). A full 
spectrum assortment made in England by 
a famous firm. Per box of 72, $13.50. 
—______Derwent color pencil box(es). Per 
box of 36, $6.75. 

Lakeland color pencil box(es). A 
handsome metal box of 12, $1.20. 























Send with free pamphlet on writing the 
Chancery Hand to: 





Name 





Street 





City & Zone State 
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to JUBILEE, but to an article in the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

You would have done your readers a 
favor if, instead of counseling despair and 
surrender, you had pointed out that the 
crypts and basements of our metropolitan 
churches can provide the beginnings, at 
least, of a practical system of protection for 
our urban populations. The good example 
of Catholic parishes in this matter could 
and should supply the necessary stimulus to 
awaken our municipal governments from 
their lethargy to do whatever can be done 
to meet the menace of an uncertain future. 

NATHAN LINCOLN 

Farmingdale, N.Y. 
@ The NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE re- 
ports a statement by Mount Saviour’s 
Father Augustine: “We're having the 
crypt renovated so that it can be used 
as a fallout shelter. And Civil Defense 
is installing a monitoring system in the 
sacristy to measure radioactive fallout. 
Eight of us are taking courses to man 
the equipment.” — Eb. 


The Civil Defense people ask us to face 
reality by building shelters. Suppose we do. 
The Bomb is dropped. Estimates used to be 
made of 50,000,000 casualties, but today 
Civil Defense carefully avoids any estimate 
at all. Fewer dead, or more? The populace 
is expected to stay where it is, underground, 
for two weeks. In total darkness (except for 
flashlights, which will last how long?). 
Without communication (but for transistor 
radios). We live on canned food and water, 
reading (so Civil Defense suggests) the 
Bible by flashlight. 

What is the picture after the Bomb has 
fallen? Complete chaos, everywhere. Father 
is in the shelter at his office or factory, 
mother at home in the basement, the chil- 
dren at school—all separated by Civil De- 
fense orders for two weeks, not knowing 
who is alive. Meanwhile the Civil Defense 
workers (doctors, nurses, firemen, police, 
government officials, volunteers, who under 
current GD. thinking have miraculously 
survived the blast) are hard at work in the 
contaminated areas rescuing the wounded 
and burying the dead and restoring life to 
normal. Do they wear special protective 
suits? Civil Defense says there aren’t any 
yet in existence. (And what a fat contract 
there will be someday in supplying the 
suits. What friends of what government 
official will get this plum?) 

We are told we can come out after two 
weeks. Small danger then of contamination. 
But suppose the enemy drops another Bomb 
the morning of the fourteenth day? 

Lup JENKINS 
New York 


I want to thank you for your very fine 
article on Civil Defense. 

Your perception reminded me of the olf 
story of the “Emperor’s New Clothes.” , , . 
So the author and the editors of JUBILEE 
see that there is no protection in Ciyil 
Defense and speak out honestly where mil. 
lions see the folly and remain silent. 

This letter is being written in “Bull. 
eye,” Wyoming, for Cheyenne is the prime 
target area because of our complex of 
missile sites. Inspired by your fine story | 
wrote to our local newspaper and asked 
several questions concerning the efforts 
being made here for civilian safety in case 
of an attack. Of course their evasive an. 
swers were unsatisfactory, but many people 
in Cheyenne began to THINK because of my 
letter and to QUESTION some of the ridicw- 
lous statements of our C.D. director. 

I particularly resent the place which 
Civil Defense has been given in our Catho- 
lic Women’s Deanery. 

Mrs. Rosert Laysoury 
Cheyene, Wyoming 





Mail clerk to help out in Catholic 
publishing company. Young, intelli. 
gent, high school education. Full or 
part time work. Write Box PW, c/o 
JUBILEE, 377 Park Avenue South, 
New York 16. 





IF YOU 
WRITE FOR 
MONEY! 


Enrich your writing by ap 
plying Herbert Spencer's 
and Edgar Allan Poe's 
classic principles that have 
inspired many of the world’s: 
greatest authors. In 
sable if you want to ge 
published. Send $1.00 to 
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CONTENTS (Completely Assembled) 
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4 Purple Ribbons—6 Prayer Leaflets 
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NATIVITY SCENE POSTER 21x30 INCH 


For DOORS, windows, porch railings, patios, bulletin boards, 
etc., indoor or outdoor display. Ingenuity will discover many 
adaptations for this artistic treasure, done in an impressive 4- 
color scheme, by Virginia Broderick. Exquisite when enhanced 
with greens or other festive decorations. 


Send $1.10 per Poster 
Request Free Brochure of ideas for CHRIST in CHRISTmas 
movement, data on Christmas poster and cut-out displays, seals, 
Advent Wreath kits, Christ-Candles, religious customs in the 
family, Rosary and Easter posters, etc. 
CHRIST in CHRISTmas Activities National Serv. Office 
2620 N. 12th St., P.O. Box 3545, 


Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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The Commonweal 


Approach 


The editors of The Commonweal do not ac- 
cept the philosophical principles of that con- 
tinental “Liberalism” which was condemned 
by the Church, but the magazine’s approach 
to day-to-day issues is frequently described 
as “liberal.” The term itself, of course, is 
ambiguous and clouded with historical un- 
certainty, meaning one thing to one man 
and something quite different to another, and 
normally we hesitate to use it ourselves. We 
do, however, understand why people refer to 
us this way and we accept the designation — 
although our “liberal” views on many ques- 
tions strike us as more truly conservative 
than those advanced by most of the right- 
wing Catholic publications. 


Be this as it may, the editors of this mag- 
azine clearly tend to be “liberal,” not in the 
nineteenth-century European sense but in the 
modern American sense of the word. We are 
deeply committed to the idea of political 
democracy, and we have little patience with 
Catholic writers who discuss political ques- 
tions as if nothing had happened between 
the French Revolution and the present. We 
value the American Constitution and oppose 
any interference with due process of law. We 
cherish our own civil liberties, and we de- 
fend those of others. We abhor anti-Semitism 
or racial discrimination in any form. 


We are deeply concerned with genuine 
measures to fight Communism — moral, eco- 
nomic, military and psychological—and com- 
pletely uninterested in “anti-Communist” 
crusades that make bold headlines but signify 
nothing. We support domestic measures we 
think will help in achieving that social justice 
described in the papal encyclyicals, and we 
favor efforts to promote international social 
justice by aiding the underdeveloped nations. 
We think Catholics have not given enough 
thought to what it means to live in a pluralis- 
tic society and we consider it imperative that 
they repair this omission. 


—From the 35th Anniversary issue 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
17 ISSUES FOR $2 


THE COMMONWEAL 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Send THE COMMONWEAL 
for the next 17 weeks to: 


Name 





Address 








City Zone State 






























Before lunch each day, the Glenmary sisters chant their Office 
in the mission chapel, a former motel restaurant. 


MOUNTAIN MISSION 


Glenmary sisters bring comfort and 


companionship to mountaineers 


In June, 1958 four Glenmary sisters arrived at Hayes- 
ville, North Carolina in the lower Appalachian moun- 
tains to begin a mission project in a new field for them: 
home nursing. Their plan was simply to give sick-room 
help to the bedridden and those too old to leave their 
hillside homes; they also would teach catechism to those 
who were interested. Clay County, the area chosen for 
this experimental mission, is rugged mountain territory 
and its widely scattered population of 5,526 is made up 
chiefly of country people who have little contact with 
the rest of the world and whose often vague religious be- 
liefs are based on individual interpretations of the Bible. 
The sisters discovered about thirty Catholics in the en- 
tire county, some of them lapsed. In spite of early in- 
difference and hostility towards the missionaries, whose 
strange appearance and vocation were beyond the ex- 
perience of most, the townspeople gradually allowed them 
into their homes, came to the mission for medicines, or 
sent their children to catechism classes. 


Sister Agnes ignores a driving rain to 
visit an isolated Clay County patient. 











Carrying a gift of eggs, two sisters say goodbye to Bonnie 
Mull outside her Appalachian homestead. Mrs. Mull’s 
husband had been wounded in the hip by a shotgun blast. 


Sister Agnes searches for pills to fill a prescription; she 
depends on doctors’ samples for her medicines. 
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Home visits and progress 


Last year the Glenmary sisters acquired two automos 
biles and a permanent home, all of which helped root the 
nursing mission in Clay County and make it a center off 
community life. The cars —a six-cylinder station wage ; 
and a sedan — were paid for by the Diocese of Raleigh} 
In less than a year they have driven over 35,000 mil 
around the county. They take turns driving patients t@ 
the clinic, traveling to nearby towns to teach catechism 
bringing people to Mass on Sunday and, most important 
of all, wheeling over the hilly terrain to infirm and aged 
patients in isolated mountain cabins. The diocese alsg 
purchased a ten-room motel for the sisters; it standgl 
on a main highway with mountains rising 2,000 feet bee 
hind. The sisters have converted it into the present mig! 
sion center, combining clinic, cloister and Bible school} 
The former motel restaurant is now a chapel where daily 
Mass is said; four rooms are used for clinic work and 
one for catechism classes, taught by two of the sisterg 
after school. 
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Elderly Ross Anderson has his blood pressure taken on his 
porch by Sister Raphael. 


Three-year-old mountaif 
Theresa Crisp cautiously greets Sister Than 
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Glenmary Mission’s guide 


Sister Mary Agnes, superior of Glenmary community in 
Hayesville, is also in charge of the mission clinic. A 
registered nurse and herself a native of hill country (Lit- 
tle Falls, Minnesota), Sister Agnes was well suited to her 
mountain assignment; she’s been with the mission since 
it opened in 1958. Though she is now the friend and 
confidant of many townspeople, Sister Agnes was treated 
with the same early suspicion as the others, managed to 
face it cheerfully and with a patient determination to 
enter as many homes as possible where the sick were in 
need of her help. In the beginning Sister Agnes and her 
companions took turns making the rounds from house to 
house in primitive back country. Now that they have the 
motel buildings, the sisters run a daily dispensary service 
and have special “clinic days” twice a month when one 
of the two Clay County doctors comes to help. Sister Agnes 
supervises the clinic, is on duty at all times in the dis- 
pensary and is responsible for the smooth functioning of 
“clinic days.” Up at 5:40 each morning with the others, 
Sister Agnes takes her turn at cleaning and cooking, then 
opens the daily mission mail. Before each “clinic day” 
Sister checks to make sure medicine and drugs are in or- 
der and implements sterilized. Whenever she can, Sister 
Agnes continues to make home visits, and because she is 
now a welcome visitor in so many county homes, fre- 
quently returns to the mission at the end of the day with 
neighbors’ gifts of eggs, goat’s milk and flowers. 


Carrying a bunch of wild roses for the ailing widow she will” 
examine and “visit with,” Sister Agnes passes through 
a pasture. 


Her pressure cuff and stethoscope held tightly under her a 
Sister-Agnes maneuvers across a rain-swollen stream. 


Mrs. Cord Cothrn is a diabetic Sister Agnes 
and comes regularly to the Mrs. Cothrn’s blood pi 
clinic for, check-ups. 
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‘A community center 


» After three years of work and over 100,000 miles of 
| almost perpendicular travel through the rough North 
‘Carolina countryside, the sisters have been accepted in 
"the community and have brought kindness and medical 
help to many who needed it. 

: During their first year in Hayesville, the Glenmary 
' sisters also conducted a summer school of religion for 
"children along with their regular nursing work; the fol- 
‘lowing year they opened a day clinic offering free exami- 
: nations and medical care to local residents, Although 
they had hoped to nurse the sick in several counties, the 
| sisters came to realize that frequent contact with a family 
»was the best way to dispel hostility and start friend- 
’ ships. They now limit their home visits to Clay County 
| where they are able to establish firm relationships and 
g gain the confidence of many more than they might have 
| by spreading their work over a larger area. 

1 Mrs. Brown, who is interested in the Church, is instructed 
once a week by Sister Thomas. The mother of nine, she is 


telling Sister Thomas about her youngest daughter who 
dresses up and plays “sister.” 





* 


ister Thomas shows pupils at St. Williams’ Bible school how to make the sign of the cross. Although no other school in the 
Wicinity does so, classes at the Glenmary parish are integrated. 
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* Thomas and 
E Brown discuss the Bible. 











Beet THILORALIA pccumanyn: 


famous book of the Eastern Church by CONSTANTINE CAVARNOS 


Two Books are known by the title of Philokalia, a Greek 
word meaning “love of the beautiful.” One of them is 
a compilation from the writings of Origen, made in the 
fourth century by St. Basil the Great and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen. The other is an anthology of writings by 
some thirty ascetic-mystical Fathers, ranging from the 
fourth to the fifteenth century, collected by two modern 
saints of the Eastern Orthodox Church: St. Macarios 
Notaras (1731-1805), Archbishop of Corinth, and St. 
Nicodemos the Aghiorite (1749-1809). The full title of 
the second Philokalia, the one we are concerned with 
here, is Philokalia of the Sacred Wakeful Individuals: 
Compiled from Our Holy and God-bearing Fathers, by 


Which the Mind is Purified, Illumined, and Perfected 
through Practical and Contemplative Ethical Philos. 
ophy. 

Macarios prepared the first text of the Philokalia, and 
when he visited the Holy Mountain of Athos in 1777, 
he gave it to the monk Nicodemos to complete and edit. 
Nicodemos added, among other things, an introduction 
and brief biographies of the Fathers whose writings are 
included in the book. He had it ready for the printer 
after two years, during which he also edited other 
manuscripts that Macarios had submitted to him: one 
entitled Evergetinos and the other, Concerning Con- 
tinual Communion. When all three were ready, Maca- 

















rios took them and left for Smyrna where he hoped he 
would find donors to pay for the printing. He was suc- 
cessful, and the three books were published in Venice. 
The Philokalia appeared in 1788; the other two, in the 
following year. John Mavrokordatos, prince of Moldo- 
Wallachia, financed the printing of the Philokalia. His 
name appears on the title page of this monumental 





7 work of 1,207 folio pages. 

The Philokalia was destined to exert a profound in- 
d fluence on the spiritual life, first of Greece, and soon 
- of the entire Orthodox world. It was reprinted in Con- 


., | stantinople in 1861 and again in 1900; and the first part 
of a new five-volume edition was published in Athens 
in 1957. The impact of the Philokalia on the Slavonic 
world was so strong that eleven years after its publica- 
tion a Slavonic version came out in Moscow under the 
title of Dobrotolubiye. The translator was the eight- 
eenth-century Russian monk Paissy Velichkovsky, who 
had gone to Mount Athos in 1746, stayed there for 
seventeen years, and then settled in Moldavia. He and 
his disciples are credited with the spiritual revival that 
' took place in Russia at the end of the eighteenth and 
“the beginning of the nineteenth centuries. Between 
_ 1876 and 1890, a five-volume Russian version of the 
: 7 " Philokalia was published. The translation was made by 
' the Russian monk Theophanes the Recluse with the 
help of some monks of the Monastery of Optino and the 
Theological Academy of Moscow. The strong influence 
of the Philokalia upon the Russians is also manifest in 
: Candid Narratives of a Pilgrim to His Spiritual Father 
4A » (Kazan, 1884). This work, which appeared in English 
Wm under the title of The Way of A Pilgrim, one of the 
tk finest and most popular manuals of Eastern Orthodox 
4 spirituality, was written in the second half of the nine- 
‘9 teenth century by an unknown author inspired by the 
by Philokalia. 
Ti In recent years the Philokalia has appeared in Rou- 
@ manian, German, English, and French. The English ver- 
_ sion, in two volumes, was translated by E. Kadloubov- 
| sky and G. E. H. Palmer from the Russian. The first 
‘volume, entitled Writings from the Philokalia on Prayer 
| of the Heart, was published in 1951, while the second 
BD | ‘Volume, Early Fathers from the Philokalia, came out 
am 1954. 
af te ' The Greek Philokalia comprises the work of about 
“thirty writers, most of them saints of the Eastern 
, H Church, some well known, others less, some anony- 
*{@ mous. The sequence in which they are presented is on 
the whole chronological. The Slavonic Dobrotolubiye 
‘ils an abridged version of the Philokalia, containing 
fewer than half the authors. They are arranged accord- 
ing to type rather than in strictly historical sequence. 
The Russian Dobrotolubiye is appreciably larger 
than the Greek Philokalia. Although it entirely omits 
es four of the authors in the Philokalia, some chapters by 


oun: Athos, center of Eastern spirituality, from 
leteenth-century drawing by Vasili G. Barsky. 
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Palamas, and two of the anonymous texts, it adds nine 
other writers. Thé order in which they appear is dif- 
ferent again from that of the Greek Philokalia. 

The English version of the Philokalia in two volumes 
consists of selections from volumes I, II, III and V of 
the Russian Dobrotolubiye. 

In the study of the Philokalia that follows, I shall rely 
on the 1893 Athens edition. This includes all the texts 
contained in the first edition, arranged in the same 
order, plus some extra chapters by the Patriarch Cal- 
listos. It is divided into two folio volumes. My aim is 
to indicate and briefly interpret a few of the ideas 
contained in it. 


To HELP MAN attain his own highest perfection is the 
ultimate goal of the Philokalia. The methods, both phys- 
ical and spiritual, for attaining this end, are its principal 
matter. The path to be followed is spoken of as “the 
science (episteme) of sciences and the art (techne) of 
arts.” 

To understand this art or science one must have some 
acquaintance with the concept of human nature it 


presupposes. Man is seen as God’s supreme creature: 


everything was created for him. “Man alone of all crea- 
tures,” says St. John Damascene, “is in the image and 
likeness of God.” Such terms as “in the image” (kat’ 
eikona) and “in the likeness” (kath’ omoiosin) are 
given a distinct meaning in the Philokalia. “Every man,” 
says Damascene, “is in the image of God, because of 
his possession of reason (nous) and of a soul which is 
incomprehensible, invisible, immortal, free, fit for rule, 
creative. . . . But very few men are in the likeness of 
God: only the virtuous and saints, who imitate God’s 
goodness so far as is possible for man.” Similarly St. 
Diadochos of Photiki remarks: “All men are in the 
image of God, but only those are in His likeness, who 
through much love have made their freedom sub- 
servient to God.” 

Man is a dual being, composed of body (soma) and 
soul (psyche). The soul is an incorporeal, rational, 
immortal substance (ousia), superior to the body. “It 
does not occupy a place,” says St. Gregory Palamas, 
“but neither is it everywhere . . . it is throughout the 
body, not as being in a place, nor as being contained, 
but as holding the body together, containing it, and 
giving life to it.” The soul sustains all the members of 
the body, gives life to them, and moves them. When it 
parts from the body, the body dies. 

The soul has diverse faculties or powers (dynameis), 
including reason, will, conscience and imagination. 
The seat (edra) of these powers is the heart (kardia). 
This view of the heart is especially emphasized in con- 
nection with the rational faculty, and is intimately re- 
lated to the spiritual practices taught in the Philokalia, 
particularly that of mental prayer. “That our rational 
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faculty is in the heart as in an organ,” says Palamas, 
“we have been taught not by man, but by Him who 
created man, who says in the Gospels that out of the 
heart come our thoughts.” 

Reason, usually referred to as nous or logistikon, has 
two distinct aspects, the contemplative or intuitive, 
generally called nous, and the discursive, most often 
denoted by the term dianoia. Palamas distinguishes 
between the essence (ousia) of the rational faculty and 
its energy (energeia). The energy consists of thoughts 
and concepts, while the essence is the power that pro- 
duces these. Reason is the highest faculty in man. It is 
the governor (kyvernetis) or master (autocrator) of 
the whole man, free in its activity. It is the faculty not 
only of knowledge, but also of inner attention or ob- 
servation and of contemplation. It can observe itself as 
well as what is distinct from itself. Its power of atten- 
tion renders it the guardian of the whole man. Through 
attention, nous observes evil and undesirable thoughts, 
images, and feelings, and opposes them. The highest 
activity of the rational faculty is pure prayer, which 
takes place in the heart. In its truly natural state, reason 
can intuitively apprehend higher truth and behold the 
uncreated divine light. It is in its natural state when it 
is pure, free of bad or useless thoughts and feelings. 
Such reason is very rare; it is possessed only by saints. 
Hence, strictly speaking, they alone are truly rational. 
“For one to be or become rational (logikos) in accord- 
ance with nature, as man originally was,” says St. 
Gregory the Sinaite, “is impossible before the attain- 
ment of purity and incorruptibility. . . . They alone 
are rational who through purity have become saints. 
None of those who are wise in words has ever pos- 
sessed pure reason... .” 

The will (thelesis, voulesis) is an active power char- 
acterized by the freedom of choice, the freedom to in- 
cline either towards the good or towards evil. A free 
act of the will, whereby it surrenders itself to the divine 
will, is the beginning of the process of salvation (sote- 
ria). St. Peter Damascene remarks: “Free choice is the 
beginning of salvation. This choice consists in man’s 
giving up his own volitions and thoughts, and doing the 

- thoughts and volitions of God.” “The ascent and deifica- 
tion of the will,” says the seventh-century St. Theodore 
of Edessa, “consists in its complete and continuous in- 
clination and movement towards the Supremely Beauti- 
ful.” The turning of the will towards God comes as a 
free act of the human will, not as a result of divine 
constraint. In his fallen state, man needs grace to 
strengthen the wills inclination and movement up- 
wards; but the initial act of turning from the lower to 
the higher must come from man, his freedom being 
inviolable. 


Conscience (syneidesis) occupies a very important _ 


place in the Philokalia. This faculty is a true teacher 
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that counsels excellently as to what is conducive to 
our salvation. It tells us what we ought to do, what our 
duties and obligations are. According to St. Mark the 
Ascetic, “Conscience is a natural book, and he who 
reads it and follows it in practice gains the experience 
of divine perception.” Conscience resists acts that are 
contrary to nature, and censures the men who perform 
them. In man’s ordinary state, conscience is more or 
less inoperative, having been separated from conscious. 
ness. It needs to be awakened and united with the rest 
of man’s faculties. Conscience is awakened by divine 
grace; but grace operates in proportion as we live in 
accordance with the Commandments. Also, except in 
the case of the saint, conscience is impure. Its purifi- 
cation is effected especially through inner wakefulness 
or attention combined with prayer. Regarding the effi- 
cacy of inner wakefulness, Philotheos the Sinaite says; 
“Inner wakefulness distinctly purifies conscience. When 
conscience has been purified, it shines as if it were a 
light that had been covered, and dispels a great dark- 
ness. And when this darkness has been dispelled 
through frequent and genuine wakefulness, conscience 
indicates again the things that had been hidden.” The 
value of prayer in purifying conscience is stressed by 
St. Mark the Ascetic, who says: “Good conscience is 
attained through prayer, and pure prayer through con- 
science. Each by nature stands in need of the other.” 

The imagination (phantasia) is one of the lower 
psychical faculties of man; operating in a realm be- 
tween reason and sense, it is also the possession of irra- 
tional animals. Imagination is divided into proper and 
improper. The first is accessory to meditation, as when 
one conjures up a picture of the final judgment in order 
to escape from base and evil thoughts. Improper imagi- 
nation is that which is occupied with worldly, demonic, 
and unbecoming things. Imagination is one of the main 
obstacles to pure prayer, which requires an undistracted 
mind, It is also the chief instrument evil spirits use in 
leading man to wrong thinking, wrong feeling, and 
wrong doing. This is effected through suggestion ( pros- 
voli). If suggestion is not consciously observed by 
means of inner attention and opposed by the mind, it 
results in an inner coupling (syndyasmos) with it, then 
in consent (syngatathesis), and finally in the sinful act 
(praxis tis amartias). In striving to practice pure prayeét 
of the heart, say the Fathers of the Philokalia, one 
should-suppress the imagination entirely, not only im- 
proper, but proper imagination as well. That is, the 
mind must be kept free of all images, both good and 
bad. 


Waar ts saw in the Philokalia about reason, the will, 
conscience, the imagination, and other powers shows 
that man in his ordinary, so-called normal state, is fat 
from being what he ought to be. He is separated from 
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purity, and kept chained to lower levels of experience 
and being. Man is in need of what the Wakeful Fathers 


call the “beautiful” or “good” change (alloiosis), which ° 


is growth in likeness to God leading to union with Him, 
to deification. This change is to be brought about by 
means of “work” (ergasia) or “training” (askesis). 


"Bodily “work” consists of such practices as fasting, con- 
tinence, vigils, prostrations, and standing motionless at, 


prayer. Spiritual “work” consists of concentration, med- 
itation, inner attention, mental prayer and other interior 
practices. The expression, “Practical and Contempla- 
tive Ethical Philosophy,” which appears in the title of 
the Philokalia, refers to such bodily and spiritual work. 

In order to bring about the desired transformation, 
“work” must be performed with great diligence and 
energy, enough to cause painful sensations. Hence the 
bodily and spiritual practices are often referred to as 
“voluntary suffering” (ekousioi ponoi). The necessity 
of performing these activities so intensely as to produce 
painful sensations is very clearly indicated in the fol- 
lowing passage by St. Gregory the Sinaite: “No work, 
whether bodily or spiritual, which lacks pain or effort, 
ever produces fruit. For ‘the kingdom of heaven suffers 
violence,’ say the Lord, ‘and the violent take it by 
force.’ By violence He means painful bodily feeling in 
all our efforts.” 

The Philokalia, however, is chiefly concerned with 
spiritual practices, and it is with these and their results 
that we shall deal in the remainder of this study. Of the 
bodily practices, it will only be noted thatthe writers 
in the Philokalia regard them as important instruments 
for the spiritual disciplines, but of no value in them- 
selves. 

Concentration (synagogi) as a mental practice is of 
fundamental importance, an essential component in 
the arts of meditation, inner attention, and mental 
prayer. The rational faculty has the tendency to wander 
about (meteorizesthai) in “the world,” to be distracted 
by sense-objects, images, and thoughts. Christ, we are 
reminded, urges us to avoid this wandering. “Our 
Lord,” says St. Symeon the New Theologian, “tells us 
in the Gospel: ‘Avoid being distracted (me meteorizes- 
thai)’; that is, do not scatter your mind hither and 
thither. And in another place he says: “Blessed are the 
poor in spirit’; that is, fortunate are those who have not 
acquired in their heart any care about this world, but 
are destitute of every wordly thought.” Concentration 
is the withdrawing of the mind from the external world, 
turning it inward, gathering it into the heart. The effect 
of concentration is an intensification of the mind’s con- 
templative power. With regard to this point, Callistos 
the Patriarch observes: “In proportion as the mind 
draws itself together, it becomes receptive of greater 
things. And when, drawing together all its movements, 
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whether discursive, intuitive, or any other whatsoever, 
it restrains them, then it beholds that which is great 
beyond all else: God. And it beholds Him in proportion 
as the all-holy Grace of the Spirit grants, and as the 
nature of that which is material and created can see 
Him Who is outside these.” 

Withdrawing from worldly objects into the heart, the 
mind should meditate, exercise inner attention and pray. 
Meditation (meleti) is the focusing of the mind on God, 
death, judgment, hell, heaven, the lives of saints, the 
words of Christ, the apothegms of the Fathers, and the 
like. Regarding meditation on God, St. Peter Damas- 
cene says: “One ought to meditate on the name of God 
more often than one breathes, at every time and place, 
and whatever one is doing.” And St. Symeon the New 
Theologian advises: “Have the mind always turned to 
God, both in sleep and while awake, both when you 
are eating and when you are talking, both when you are 
doing manual work or are engaged in any other activ- 
ity.” Such meditation causes one to rejoice within, for- 
getting worldly afflictions and becoming free from 
cares. Meditation on death is connected with medita- 


tion on the judgment, heaveri and hell. “He who has — 


acquired memory of death as a companion,” remarks 
the same Father, “will seek with painful efforts to learn 
what awaits him after his exodus and departure from 
this life.” This meditation results in non-attachment 
(aprospatheia) to present things, indispensable for per- 
fect knowledge of future things. Insofar as it consists 
in remembering God, meditation is an essential ele- 
ment of prayer. Otherwise it is a preparation of the 
mind for prayer. “When the mind has become languid 
from [long continued] prayer,” says Theoleptos, “renew 
its power by means of reading and meditation, and 
make it readier for prayer.” 

The highest form of spiritual work is mental prayer 
(noera prosefhi), prayer of the heart (kardiaki pro- 
sefhi), or pure prayer (kathara prosefhi). This form 
of prayer is called “mental prayer” because it is carried 
on by the mind or rational faculty; “prayer of the heart,” 
because the mind engages in it while concentrated in 
the heart; and “pure prayer,” because it presupposes a 
mind and heart free of fantasies and thoughts. During 
this prayer, one invokes Jesus Christ, saying, “Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me.” Hence 
it is also known as “the Jesus Prayer” (efhi Iesou, epi- 
klesis Iesou). Mental prayer should be practiced as far 
as possible incessantly, not only by monks, to whom 
the Philokalia is especially addressed, but by all Chris- 
tians, in accordance with the precept of the Apostle 
Paul to “pray without ceasing.” Although it can be 
practiced at any place and in any posture, it is most 
easily and most successfully practiced — particularly by 
beginners — when one is seated in a dark, quiet place, 
with the head lowered so that the chin touches the 
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chest. The reason such a place and position are best is 
that they aid concentration, an essential for successful 
prayer. The control of breathing is also of assistance in 
the practice of mental prayer: holding the breath helps 
one gather the mind together in the heart and concen- 
trate on the words of the prayer. At each drawing of 
the breath one utters mentally the words: “Lord Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me”; and one 
holds the breath a little. To be really fruitful, this prayer 
must be practiced continuously and in the right manner 
over a long period. One cannot practice it correctly 
unless he carefully follows the instruction in authori- 
tative books and has the guidance of a wise and ex- 
perienced spiritual teacher (pnevmatikos pater). 
The first notable result of this prayer is warmth 
(thermi) of the heart, which purifies man of passions, 
effecting a state of passionlessness (apatheia). This 
warmth is a manifestation of God, of divine love. It “is 
the fire which our Lord Jesus Christ came to cast upon 
the earth of our hearts,” remark the fourteenth century 
mystics Callistos and Ignatios Xanthopoulos. The “pas- 
sions,” bad thoughts, negative emotions, vices consti- 
tute a dividing wall (mesoteichon) or barrier ( phrag- 
mos) between the heart and God, which darkens the 
heart and separates the mind from God. The overcom- 
ing and uprooting of the passions, the removal of the 
dividing wall or barrier, in a word passionlessness, 
opens the heart and mind to God. Through the opening 
of the heart (kardiakon anoigma), the divine light 
enters us. First, then, comes warmth of the heart, then 
illumination (photismos) or effulgence (ellampsis). Ilu- 
mination is “an ineffable energy, which is seen invisibly 
and known unknowably,” according to Callistos and 
Ignatios. Palamas, who deals most extensively with illu- 
mination, says: “The divine and deifying effulgence 
and grace is not the essence of God, but His uncreated 
energy (aktistos energeia).” This light is also identified 
by him and other Fathers with the beauty (kallos) of 
God. The title of the Philokalia, which, as we have 
noted, means “love of the beautiful,” is due in part to 
this identification. Our love (philia, agapi, eros) should 
be directed above all to God, whose most entrancing 
aspect is that of ineffable beauty. Callistos and Ignatios 
Xanthopoulos quote St. Basil the Great on this point: 
“What is more wonderful than the divine beauty? What 
conception of God’s magnificence is more glorious? 
What aspiration of the soul is so ardent and unbearable 
as that which is engendered by God in a soul which has 
been purified of every vice and which from a true dis- 
position says: ‘I am wounded by love.’” The book is 
also termed “love of the beautiful” because it is directed 
to the virtues, which the writers in it view as qualities 
that render the soul beautiful and-thereby God-like. 
‘Through prayer of the heart a union (enosis) is 
achieved of man with himself and with God. Warmth 
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of the heart, by consuming the passions, which are 
dividing forces, brings about the integration of the 
powers of the soul. Also, this warmth, being divine love 
or grace appropriated in us, unites the soul with God, 
Similarly illumination, as a vision of, and union with, 
the divine light, is a union with God, who is light, 
Union with God, or deification (theosis), admits of de- 
grees, depending on the capacity of receiving it, that 
is on purity of soul. Perfection with respect to such 
union is of two levels, the relative and the absolute. The 
latter is not attainable in this life, for while here we 
cannot contain divine perfection in its fulness. 

These fruits of interior prayer are impossible without 
inner wakefulness (nepsis) or attention (prosochi). 
Evagrios the Monk remarks: “Prayer which is not prac- 
ticed in a wakeful, vigilant state is futile.” To be effec- 
tive, prayer must be pure; and it is pure when the 
imagination is suppressed, and the mind and heart are 
free of thoughts, images, and passions. As inner. atten- 
tion brings about these results, it is characterized by 
St. Nikephoros the Solitary as “the beginning of con- 
templation (theoria), or rather the foundation _ of 
contemplation.” Inner wakefulness is a higher level of 
consciousness (aisthesis), transcending ordinary con- 
sciousness, which is really a state of inner sleep (hyp- 
nos), of unawareness (anaisthesia). Our ordinary 
waking consciousness is a passive state of inner sleep, 
in that it is characterized by lack of a detached aware- 
ness of the contents or events of our mind, heart, and 
imagination, and the promptings of conscience. Inner 
wakefulness is an active state of mind, characterized 
by an objective awareness of these, that is, by self- 
observation, self-awareness. Because the writers in the 
Philokalia stress this fact and dwell upon the practice 
of inner wakefulness or nepsis, they are called, as in 
the title of the Philokalia, “Wakeful Fathers,” Neptikoi 
Pateres. 

Concerning the manner in which inner wakefulness 
or attention should be joined to prayer of the heart, St. 
Symeon the New Theologian says: “Attention must be 
so united to prayer as the body is to the soul. . . . At- 
tention must go forward and observe the enemies like 
a scout, and it must first engage in combat with sin, 
and resist the bad thoughts that come to the soul. Prayer 
must follow attention, banishing and destroying at once 
all the evil thoughts which attention previously fought, 
because by itself attention cannot destroy them.” When 
all distracting inner factors have been done away with, 
then our whole attention should be turned to the words 
of the prayer. Thus practiced, this prayer leads to a 
level of consciousness higher than that of nepsis. Nepsis 
is a consciousness of oneself, while the experience of 
warmth of the heart and the vision of the divine light 
to which prayer of the heart leads is a consciousness 
of God. 
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A migrant family, practically penniless, camps along a dry river bed. Police patrol the area regularly to evict the 
squatters. Other migrants, living in trailers or tents, look down on such campers as riff-raff. 


CALI FO RN IA BLIG HT Mexican braceros, American 


migrants compete for farm work and meager wages 
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A sign nailed to a telephone pole near Linden, 
California, by farm owners, lampoons the 
Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 
(AWOC) and its efforts to unionize workers. 


California, the third largest state in the union and 
second in population, is first in agriculture, producing 
over 150 different major crops, mostly fruits and vege- 


tables. California has a high percentage of vast “factories” 
in the fields,” with only about five per cent controlling ; 
nearly 75 per cent of the state’s cultivated land. Their im- 4 
mense volume of crops is planted and harvested each year 
by migrant laborers and by foreign workers imported from} 





Mexico, the Philippines and in the past from China and eB 


Japan. These men, women and children are scorned social- 7 


ly, exploited economically and left politically impotent by? 
their wandering, rootless existence. They are the shadow” 


falling across California’s bright rich fields, the hidden 4 : 


blight of its fabulous agricultural economy. California’s _ 


profits and much of the food Americans eat is tainted © 
with their suffering. 


There is a widely held but economically obsolescent 


opinion that agriculture needs itinerant labor. Dr. Varden” " 


Fuller, professor of agricultural economics at the Univer-| 
sity of California, Berkeley, disputes this notion: “Migra- 
tory laborers do not exist because the farm economy” 
needs them; they exist because our society has a large’ 
backlog of unsolved social and economic problems. . . a 
In important respects the users [farm employers] are as 
much the victims of the system as are the workers.” The 
system has been challenged repeatedly by priests and 
ministers, educators, social workers, economists and cer- 
tain enlightened politicians. They say alternatives can be 
found to conscripting a million migrants every year for 
farm work, but it will take the combined efforts of 


Pickets outside a California cherry grove sing union and folk sm 
to pass the time and harass scabs working ins 
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A picket advises strike leader that scabs, John Armenino, Jr., a young farmer, has some strong things to say about 
living and working in the cherry orchard, AWOC activities and the kind of people [LEFT] coming into his area. 
are violating the sanitary code. “My father planted these trees and worked long and hard to keep them crow 
and his family alive; I work almost as hard trying to make a profit local 
and then these guys from some other state try to tell me what to do. It | 
just isn’t right. This country was founded on free enterprise and ought the L 
to remain that way. I used to be a good Catholic but I’m thinking of migré 
leaving the Church because it seems to be supporting Communist ideas.” dren 
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growers, workers, the federal and state governments and 
local communities to do it. The main problem is to revise 
the U.S. agricultural economy so that migrants will stop 
migrating, will settle down in an area, send their chil- 
dren to school and support their families by working at 
different times on various farms in the area, and if nec- 
essary, working off seasons in industry. But there are a 
lot of “ifs” involved in stabilizing the migrant, assuring 
him of steady work and a normal family life while at the 
same time guaranteeing the grower an adequate labor 
supply. It could be done if crops were more diversified 
than they are now; if the migrants were organized and 
had a hiring-hall where they could look for work and the 
growers could hire them; if owners and managers of 
large “factory farms” were to assume the same responsi- 
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bility for the health, safety and proper working condi- 
tions of their employees that large-scale industry has been 
assuming for years; if local communities would hold out 
a welcoming hand to help migrants settle in an area; and 
perhaps the biggest “if”, if Public Law 78, by which 
nearly half a million Mexican nationals are imported 
each year for itinerant farm labor, were to be abolished. 
Enacted as an emergency measure during the labor 
shortage in World War II, PL 78 has been extended 
every two years by Congress under the pressure of a 
powerful farm growers’ lobby. Growers favor the law be- 
cause it assures them of a ready supply of labor when 
they need it and because bracero labor is cheaper than 
domestic labor (braceros are supposed to be paid the 
prevailing wage of a particular area but they usually are 
offered less than American workers will accept and this 
depresses wage rates generally). Too, there is little chance 
of braceros’ forming a union; they are kept in camps, 
excluded from the rest of the community, fed and housed 
en masse and turned out when they are no longer needed. 
The number of braceros brought into California has 
steadily increased since the war despite the fact that there 
are nearly 14 million unemployed in the state. Instead of 
turning to available domestic workers, growers (especial- 
ly the large ones) take the easy way out and hire 
braceros. And they do it with U.S. Government help 
since the Government acts as their recruiting agent and 
hiring-hall. The sorry spectacle of the Federal Govern- 
ment importing foreign labor gangs which displace 
American farm workers and depress their wages is just 
one of the vicious effects of PL 78. 

Two years ago the AFL-CIO formed the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee (AWOC) to try to union- 
ize farm laborers in California. Although the committee 
was recently dissolved, its campaign was the strongest and 
most successful ever conducted in agriculture. The AWOC 
encountered vehement and powerful employer opposition 
but, with only a few labor disputes and crop losses, it 
managed to force wages up about 25 cents, and as higher 
wages attracted more domestic workers fewer braceros 
were brought into California. The campaign also brought 
to public attention the farm laborer’s poverty, the legal 
discrimination practiced against him, the inordinate 
power of employers over him which kept him in a state 
of peonage. As a regult of public pressure disability in- 
surance has been extended to farm workers, and laws 
have been devised setting minimum wages for women and 
children farm workers and providing improvements in 
field sanitation and working conditions generally. 

The power of the growers hasn’t diminished very much, 
however: Public Law 78 has been extended for another 
two years; agriculture continues to depend on wandering 
laborers to yield its riches, and migrant men, women and 
children still cast their bent shadows across the land. 
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Comments on the migrants 


“With good wages, a migrant worker could 
settle in the midst of a diversified, seasonal 
farming area and achieve a stable family life. 
One week he might drive fifty miles east to prune 
grapes, and the next week he might drive fifty 
miles west to harvest lettuce. In peak weeks his 
wife and children might help out. But he’d have 
a home. He'd be a citizen. And his children 
would be in school instead of contributing to 
the national ignorance.” — Davin W. ANGEVINE, 
Cooperative League of America 


“Tomato picking wages are set at a level at 
which most braceros can survive but most 
domestic workers cannot . . . it seemed to me 
very clear that the principal reason tomato 
picking wages were low was that tomatoes were 
being overproduced; and the principal reason 
tomatoes were being overproduced was that we 
growers had an oversupply of cheap labor 
placed on our doorsteps by the U.S. Government, 
under Public Law 78.” — FREDERICK S. VAN 
Dyke, California grower, San Joaquin County 


“Agriculture is not tearing down its forts because 
one band of marauders [the AWOC] has been 
wiped out. Agriculture knows that there are 
many more shadows (e.g. the Teamsters | 

lurking outside the door.” — O. W. FILLERUP 

— Executive Vice President, Council of 
California Growers 


“Our migrants today, excluding foreign contract 
workers are, for the most part, the least talented, 
least capable, least employable members of our 
society. These people are driven to migrant 
work because you and your fellow citizens in the 
communities in which you reside have not 
permitted them to be educated and motivated to 
become an integral part of the permanent 
industrial or agricultural work force. 

“You — or perhaps I should say we — have 
not taken the necessary action, even where 
education and motivation prevail, to provide 
gainful, vocational opportunities that will permit 
these people to sink their roots in the community 
of their choice, to realize the goal of every 
American — a permanent home, a place in the 
community for themselves and their family.” 

— Joun ZuckerMaN, California grower, Stockton 


A missionary sister teaches 
farm laborers’ children 
in a Zuckerman camp school. 
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“Bek Ps 
A Filipino nun talks to a laborer in a field owned by John 
Zuckerman, one of the largest landowners in California. His camps 
for bracero and Philippine workers provide schools and above 
average housing. 
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A visiting priest talks to braceros in a Zuckerman bunk house. The Mexicans, subjected to constant temptations of drink, 
gambling and prostitution, must depend on missionaries’ occasional visits for Mass and the Sacraments. The Mexican 
hierarchy has complained of the bracero program, but the California bishops, under strong pressure from rich farm owners, 
many of them Catholic, have not condemned it outright. 
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Moslems and “Pieds-Noirs” face 





each other in an almost 


insoluble conflict 


by rg ane Huchee Bishop 





As WE WALKED along narrow passages, down stone stairs 
and through the mosaic inner courts of the Péres Blancs’s 
monastery, a moorish house, in Algiers’ Casbah, Pére 
Tardy warned me that we could not visit the oldest. part 
of the Moslem quarter, This is understandable: many 
places in Algeria are no longer safe for an Occidental, 
especially a stranger. I had taken a taxi to the monastery 
—I could not have found my way on foot through the 
intricate streets and alleys— and the driver, a Moslem, 
gasped when I told him where I wanted to go. “But it’s 
in the Casbah!” he said with real concern; and I knew, 
| not just in my mind, but in my bones, that I had arrived 
on dangerous ground. The taxi driver hurriedly dis- 
charged me at the Péres Blancs’s door and left me, a lone 
Western woman, on a sordid street teeming with ragged 
Algerians who watched. with curiosity or hostility as I 
_ banged on a door which I thought would never be opened. 
_ Later, careening through these narrow precipitous slum 
| streets, in the Péres Blancs’s rattle-trap car, Pére Tardy 
‘explained to me that the monks’ main work is with teen- 
ers, boys especially. Of course, there is no attempt at 
tonversion, no thought of it even: there is social work 
to be done and that is all. 
The relaxed, matter-of-fact way he talked made me for- 
et my former uneasiness: the problem now seemed to 














; that of any big city with inadequate living quarters, 
ough ageravated here by special conditions of long 
st nding: illiteracy, very large families and the con- 
Stant emigration of working-class men to France. The 
Algerian war, of course, has greatly added to the prob- 
Tems of the poor, It had been bad enough in the old days 
‘to have the father of the family away from home and 
sending back only what he could spare from his earnings. 
{There are about 400,000 Algerians working in France 
With families to support in Algeria.) Now things are much 
. orse: fathers fighting in parts unknown, or in prison, in 
Riding, not accounted for, or dead. There is not only 
grave economic distress but continuous emotional up- 













h taval, The situation is particularly demoralizing in Mos- 
em families where the traditional pattern has always been 


(patriarchal. 







mn run through the streets 
ical Algerian BIDONVILLE. 
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So far I have spoken of “Moslems” in Algeria and not 
of “Arabs.” The reason is that Algerians are not primarily 
a people of Arab stock. When the Arabs first invaded 
North Africa in their eighth century dash of conquest 
(which extended all the way to Poitiers in France), they 
were met by people who had been on the land long before 
them. The greatest number were the Berbers, nomadic 
tribes who had wandered there for unrecorded centuries, 
the Jews who had settled around 2,000 B.C., and the more 
recent descendants of the successive invaders: Carthagini- 
ans, Romans, Vandals and Byzantines. The Arabs con- 
verted everyone except the Jews to Islam. The Berbers 
adopted the Arab’s religion and language, and did not 
resist intermarriage; however the Berber strain is very 
strong, and the pure Arab type is seldom seen in Algeria 
especially outside the cities. 

The Arabs ruled loosely and so did the Turks who over- 
came them in the sixteenth century. Soon the Algerian 
coast became infamous for large-scale piracy. For several 
centuries European nations — as well as the United States 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries — were 
forced to pay tribute to Algiers for safe passage in the 
Mediterranean. Finally, in 1830, the French invaded Al- 


' geria and put an end to piracy; it was also the beginning 


of French domination in North Africa. 


LGERIA has had a complex ethnic background 

rom the beginning and the immigration of the 

past century has only added to the problem. 
Three-fifths of the “French” of Algeria actually come 
from other countries than France. In 1889 the French 
Government bestowed its nationality on all children born 
in Algeria without regard to the nationality of their 
parents. 

Many of the present difficulties with the  Pieds-Noirs 
(“black-feet” —a name given—no one seems to know 
why —to European peoplé in Algeria) come from the 
idea that French nationality — even when given by decree 
—can impart such Gallic qualities as reason and a sense 
of balance to its new recipients. The Spanish, the Italians, 
the Maltese and even the Alsatians were emotional peo- 
ples. Living in Algeria brought out the passionate side of 
their temperament instead of subduing it as has some- 
times happened with immigrants living in France. The 
ardent temperament of the ‘new’ French pioneers was a 
marked asset for Algeria. However it should have been 
reckoned with and not ignored by the Métropole — as 
France is called in Algeria. So much for the general back- 
ground without which it is almost impossible to under- 
stand the present situation in Algeria. 

The visits I made in Algiers with Pére Tardy were to 
families at different levels of poverty. If I speak of only 
one of them it is because the same problems recur in 
almost all. The family I remember best, however, was 
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exceptional in that the father was present, and working 
hard; and in more ways than one the family was privi- 
leged. They lived just beyond the limits of the Casbah in 
a French housing project: single one-story houses built 
in stone with good concessions to the psychological needs 
of the inhabitants: no windows on the street, tiny private 
inner courtyards. 

“Don’t forget,” said Pére Tardy as we got out of the 
car before the house, “you are a friend of ours from 
America. It’s better than being French.” We were wel- 
comed with Mediterranean enthusiasm plus a great deal 
of nervous animation because our visit was a total sur- 
prise. The mother, a large, capable-looking woman, who 
spoke no French, had obviously been a beauty in her 
youth, She now had fifteen children; the youngest was 
four. 

At once I was struck by the cleanliness of the house 
as I was to be in other poor Moslem houses in the city 
and its environs. For one thing, children play in the 
streets and not in the houses; for another, one always 
removes his shoes before entering a Moslem house. 

Some Western ways have been adopted: we were seated 
in chairs at a large round table. At my right I could see 
through the bedroom door showy modern Parisian furni- 
ture popular im France among the working-class. Next to 
the clothes-press was a neat pile of blankets behind a curtain 
of mosquito netting. At night, the living room table is 
pushed to the wall, everyone takes his own blanket and 
lies down on the floor. At my left, through another arched 
doorway, I could see an electric refrigerator. A luxury, 
of course, but I had to remember that this one living 
room, bedroom and kitchen must serve a family of seven- 
teen people. 

Conversation in Arabic bounced like a ping-pong ball 
between the mother, the children and the Péres Blancs. It 
was all infectiously gay and far from the kind of meeting 
I had expected. Then as I visited more and more families, 
in the city and beyond it, I came to understand that this 
is the accepted pattern of a social visit; conversation is 
lively, never slackens for a moment and laughter is very 
frequent. 

Now, as if by magic, the tray filled with small gilded 
“company” glasses appeared on the table, and a vivid 
green, heavily sweetened mint tea was poured. Warmth 
and congeniality filled the room. Not understanding a 
word of Arabic I was left to my own thoughts. In the 
midst of this demonstrative cordiality I recalled the bitter 
remark of a Pied-Noir I had met a few days before: 
“Don’t ever be taken in. They look friendly. It’s all pre- 
tense.” Yet now in the hospitality of this poor Algerian 
home I found it impossible to believe him. 

Nobody mentioned what was uppermost in all of our 
minds — the war. Smiling, the children told us in French 
that the eldest son was doing his military service in Ger- 
many, that another son was about to be married, and that 
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still another one was working. I did not ask where he 
worked or what he was doing; these might have been 
embarrassing questions. These days the satisfaction of 


_having a single allegiance is seldom experienced by 


working-class Algerians. One of the girls told me proudly 
that she had just passed her final exam in the French 
primary school. I congratulated her, but I did not ask 
whether she would go on to high school. This might have 
touched on a conflict between her father’s plans for her 
and her own. Today, in Algeria one smiles, ‘nods, and 
says nothing. 

The father explained to me in French that it is hard 
to make ends meet for so large a family. He must think 
of the son’s furlough which is coming up; couscous for 
the table; a wife to buy for another son; all this takes 
money. (I longed to ask whether the son would not prefer 
to do his own choosing. But again I kept quiet.) 

And so, even in that relatively happy family one finds 
all the Algerian problems present on a small scale: the 
large families, the scarcity of work, the clash between old 
and new ways, the new literacy of young girls, the minor 
status of women. And, hovering above it all, the terrible 
anxiety of the war. Here the father was at home, but the 
absence of one son was unexplained; in other and much 
poorer houses the father, too, was away, and without 
explanation. Back in the car, the monks began to check 
off their friends: “he has not been heard from for 
months,” “he is in prison,” “he has escaped,” etc. They 
know because they have lived in the Casbah for years. 
But when one goes visiting, the most people allow them- 
selves to say is, “on account of the events. . . .” The 
“events,” they recur in every conversation and although 
the word is accompanied with a smile we all know it is a 
euphemism covering untold misery, horrors in both 
camps, and searing heartaches. 

At all the houses, discreetly, the Péres Blancs managed 
to leave a small supply of powdered milk from America. 
The National Council of Churches, the National Catholic 
Welfare, the Quakers and other American organizations 
are doing whatever they can for Algerian Moslem chil- 
dren. However their effort is only a palliative; what is 
needed is both an end to the “events” and a whole new 
social structure. 


OOR AS THE PEOPLE of the Casbah may be, they 
(P are happily situated compared to those of the 
regroupements, country people who, for reasons of 
martial strategy, have been uprooted, transplanted or just 
dumped into various camps. Right here in Algiers are 
some of the bidonvilles, precarious encampments of 
squatters’ huts built of any material at hand; dreary 
sights, even from a distance. 
Someone said to me, “We tend to exaggerate the com 
ditions in the bidonvilles. After all these-people are living 
here and making their gourbis very much as they do i 
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the country.” Perhaps, but then they have the country for 


compensation and their nomadic camp is one of their 
own choosing. In the open spaces of the wind-swept Kaby- 
lie mountains, nature itself enriches the lives- of the 
poorest, and keeps them healthy. Besides, many of the 
displaced people did live in their own villages. 

A good deal better than the bidonvilles are the pre-fab 
camps, rows of prefabricated one-room lodgings equipped 
with rudimentary sanitation. A group of us, including 
some members of ‘C.I.M.A.D.E., a French Protestant 
group, and some young American Menonites were taken 
on a guided tour through one of these camps. I avoided 
the eyes of old men sitting on the ground in the alleys. I 
felt guilty as a Westerner. But in the kindergarten of the 
Cimade school I could relax again and enjoy the willing 
and attentive, easily pleased little children to whom my 
single colored pencil came as a treasure. Their teacher, 
an attractive young Moslem girl, was obviously devoted 
to them. 

Another step up (a big one, really) from the pre- 
fabricated units is a government-financed building remi- 
niscent of an American slum-level housing project. Here 
members of the Cimade live among the hundreds of 
refugees, sharing lives of comparative poverty. In this 
modern beehive I missed the traditional architecture of 
the small house of my first visit, with no windows on the 
street and the private inner court yard. But, since the 
“events,” the French Government has had no time, espe- 
cially in the city, to think of climatic and psychological 
needs. It has to house the greatest number of people in 
the least amount of time. 

It is all the more remarkable that in many’ places in 
the country the F: rench have tried, when building new 


villages for refugees, to abide by the traditional pattern, 


adding to it a conveniently located community water sup- 
ply and the possibility of installing bottled cooking gas. 
But even in those “Thousand Villages,” as they are called, 
one cannot help remembering that their inhabitants had to 
flee to them in terror, bombed out, strafed on the roads, 
bearing forever the memory of those who would not come 


back. 


N A VisIT to Kabylie, I had occasion to appre- 
Owe at first hand the native building pattern. 

The temperature was up to 100 degrees in the 
shade and the sirocco seared one’s lips and withered the 
lungs, But, in the small yard, hidden from all passers-by, 
under the thick-leaved canopy of the old grapevine, it was 
pleasant to rest and watch a little five year old girl gravely 
washing dishes. In another gourbi a woman lay on the 
grourid in the yard on a ragged blanket under the shadow 
of another grapevine with heavy clusters of grapes. “When- 
ever they are sick,” said the doctor who accompanied me, 
“they refuse to stay inside. They always lie in the open 


in the yard.” The gourbis — two rooms with a single door 
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and window opening on the yard— were cool and rest- 
fully dark. One of the rooms, the kitchen, has a hole in 
“the floor for cooking and one in the wall as a chimney. 
There is a hole in the yard, too, for drainage which 
empties out along the burning slopes. The walls of the 
rooms and of the courtyards are given a fresh coat of 
whitewash every year. The one bedroom always has a 
single large bed and beside it the inevitable pile of 
blankets, looking quite clean, too. A cradle swings above 
the bed. Made of bamboo, it is trimmed with bunches of 
basilico to keep off mosquitoes and the evil eye. 
Children are everywhere, as are nursing and expectant 
mothers. Visitors from France always ask why for years 
laws for compulsory education were never seriously en- 
forced in Algeria, and I wondered too. In theory the 
French law is as compulsory here as in the Métropole. 
And there has never been any problem of segregation in 
Algeria. The young Moslems presenting themselves at 
school were welcome without any hesitation both by teach- 
ers and European children. As a matter of fact, many of 
these publicly-educated Moslems have become teachers 
themselves and some are leaders of the F.L.N. 
But for a long time Moslem fathers did not believe in 


_ Western education for their children, and especially not 


for the girls, For the boys, they felt it was enough to go to 
the medersas and learn to recite the Koran suras by heart. 
The attitude of the French was lackadaisical. After all if 
the Moslems did not care about having their children 
educated, why worry? It was much less bother to leave 
them alone; why make an effort to send cheap help 
trudging along to school? 

Now it is all changed. Everybody is in a hurry; the 
Moslems, girls included, to attend the schools and the 
French to build them. In 1945, 110,000 children were in 
schools; now there are nearly a million. More is spent for 
schools in Algeria than anywhere in the Arab Middle East. 


HE NEW SCHOOL buildings, the literacy centers, and 
Te general effort of the French to give the Algerians 
the means of bridging a cultural gap of several 
centuries, are all related to the five-year Plan de Con- 
stantine which was outlined in 1955 and first put into 
action in 1958. You are aware of it as soon as you land 
in Algeria: new buildings mushrooming everywhere, huge 
housing developments, schools, centers for the young, 
electric power, farming equipment, etc. 

What impressed me more than the Plan itself were the 
people who were working at it. Distrustful by tempera- 
ment of anything done by former colonizers I withheld 
my enthusiasm for some of the Plan’s very obvious 
achievements, However I could not fail to respect the 
spirit of good will which characterized so many of the 
people working on the various projects: not only the 
French from the Métropole but also the Pieds-Noirs. I was 
struck by this spirit more forcibly. because I had not 
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anticipated it, and yet I was unfeeling enough to shake 
my head at these dedicated workers: “It’s all too late.” 


Some agreed. “We have made many mistakes.” Others ‘ 


shrugged; but in all of them I felt a deep love for Algeria 
itself regardless of tomorrow’s political situation, and 
consequently of their own. This, especially in the Pieds- 
Noirs, was a moving discovery. 

Of course not all Pieds-Noirs are like these; I met the 
other kind, too. Emotionally blocked, they make it im- 
possible for the Métropole to implement its decisions. 

Of the many causes of misunderstanding between the 
Métropole and the Pieds-Noirs 1 mentioned one at the 
beginning of this article. There are many more which 


I am bound to bypass for space. However there is one_ 


aspect of the Pieds-Noirs’ problem seldom written about 
and which, after-my trip to Algeria, seems to me particu- 
larly important. . 

Speaking of the bitter and prejudiced Pieds-Noirs, one 
priest said, “They have not been taught properly.” The 
speaker, Abbé Scotto, should know — he has spent twenty 
years at Hussein-Day and Bab-el-Oued and is now at 
Maison Blanche, sent there by Bishop Duval. It is at the 
Maison Blanche parish that I found him. Though his desk 
was in the middle of the room and I was sitting next to it, 
I could not help remembering that Abbé Scotto has been 
threatened with a second plastique bomb by the right 
wing extremists, and that the window at my back was 
very close. But why should I have been more nervous than 
on the Kabylie roads where there is always the possibility 
of a F.L.N. ambush and of having one’s throat expertly 
cut. I turned my full attention to Abbé Scotto’s grave face 
and listened. To him the Church’s responsibility in the 
“events” is great. It is not the fault of the Pieds-Noirs that 
so many of them have remained prejudiced and embit- 
tered. Of course he was speaking of his own parishioners, 
not the Grands Blancs, who do not ‘care for Algeria and 
are already making their financial transactions elsewhere. 
But the Petits Blancs were, and still are, splendid pioneers, 
basically generous people with a warm-hearted spon- 
taneity which would put many of the Métropole to shame. 

The trouble is that the authentic Gospel has not been 
preached to them. In the old days, the priests and the 
bishops who attempted to do so were run out of Algeria 
by a handful of powerful European settlers who did not 
tolerate them any better than they did fair-minded gov- 
ernors. Unfortunately there were always plenty of oppor- 
tunists in the clerical ranks to take the place of their 
outspoken colleagues. A typical example of this second- 
wave ecclesiastical pussy-footing can be recaptured by 
reading excerpts from the speeches delivered in Algiers in 
1930 on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of 
the French conquest. “The Cross preceded the flag!” 
boomed the Army representative. Whereupon, gallantly, 
the churchman replied, “The Cross arrived in the folds 
of the flag.” 
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OW WERE the Pieds-Noirs to realize that Chris. 

tianity was not the West, and the West was not 

Christianity? How were they to hear that the uni- 
versality of the Church made it impossible for them to 
he Christians unless they considered the Algerian Moslems 
their brothers and acted accordingly. 

But they were never really told. Now the “events” are 
upon them and most of them cannot even profit from the 
harsh lesson because they feel they have been tricked by 
the Métropole. They feel tricked too when a priest re- 
moves the flag from the altar in a non-political, evangeli- 


’ cal gesture. They sneer at Bishop Duval, nick-naming him 


Mohammed. And they approve of the order of the 0.A.S, 
(Secret Organization of the Army) to “strike” and leave 
the church during Mass if Bishop Duval‘s letter con- 
demning last April’s putsch should be read in the pulpit. 

As France’s economic and cultural effort should have 
been begun some thirty years ago, so should the Gospel 
have been preached, in all its implications. A great deal 
of. energy and devotion was spent in religious social 
assistance to the Moslems, That was innocuous enough. 
But the Christians are late in the field of justice. 

However they are in the field now, mostly young, 
Métropole French and Pieds-Noirs, both Protestant and 
Catholic. I think of many: the saintly priest I met who 
lives in one of the bidonvilles; the Director of the Centre 
des Jeunes; those of Moissons Nouvelles; the Cimade and 
many others it was my privilege to talk to. “Because of 
you,” said a F.L.N. man to a Cimade member, “we have 
not completely lost our trust in the Occidentals. Someday, 
maybe, we can again work together.” 

Whether in social work or in all the technical aspects 
of Algerian development it is most important that this 
spiritual factor is not overlooked. As a very highly placed 
French official told me, “We talk with them in a legal, 
logical way. But we forget the soul. That’s what we should 
not forget, at Evian or anywhere else.” A Pied-Noir 
talking about Moslem children said, “Jls ont le sens de 
Dieu ,” which might be translated as “they have a sense of 
the presence of God.” It is that spiritual dimension worth 
remembering. 

That the Algerian Moslems are after well-being for all 
is evident and natural enough. However they are after 
more than that— an acknowledgment of their own hu 
man dignity, an equal and fraternal exchange with other 
human beings at the level of what is deepest in their 
soul, That is one of the reasons why what is happening 
in Algeria is worldwide in its significance; it is the 
dialog between the Orient and the Occident. 

“Pieds-Noirs and Moslems, I cannot separate them. We 
are one,” says Abbé Scotto. They are, not only in theit 
attachment to the soil of their Algerian mother country, 
not only in the emotional aspect of their temperament, but 
also spiritually. As Mauriac writes: “We pray to the sam¢ 
God, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” Jj 
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A history of the Church at a special pre-publication price 


JUBILEE’s popular feature, the 
pictorial series about the history 
of the Church, is now available 
in book form. Called THE CHURCH 
—A PICTORIAL HISTORY, it is now 
being mailed to buyers. You can 
obtain your copy now (and save 
money by doing so) merely by 
mailing in the coupon below. 
The list price is $10, but if you 
enclose payment with your order 


the price is only $8.25. 

THE CHURCH/A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
has been four years in the making. It 
is a large, handsomely printed book 
in letterpress and gravure, strongly 
bound and expertly produced. From 
thousands of rare illustrations, a 
graphic, dramatic 300 have been 
carefully selected to show the tre- 
mendous sweep of Christian history. 
The 60,000 words of text and cap- 
tions underscore and complement the 
visual reportage of drawings, illumi- 
nations, paintings, murals and photo- 
graphs. 

This story of the development of 
Christianity over nearly 2,000 years 
draws upon the actual documents of 
each period to record the cycles of 
growth, regeneration, challenge and 
reform over the centuries. Pictures 
and text present the history of the 
Church against the social, economic 
and intellectual development of her 
times. 

We see the courageous pro-Chris- 
tian Emperor Constantine liberate the 
early Church and direct her into the 
first flowering. Then, with the Roman 
Empire in chaos, the indomitable 
Charlemagne and his monk assistant, 
Alcuin, invigorate the Western world; 
an era of barbarism threatens to de- 
stroy the Church, but Otto I and a 
series of saintly popes push back 
frontiers and breathe new life into 
society. The new age culminates in 
the great centuries of the medieval 
world. With the breaking up of 
medievalism come the Reformatior 
and Counter-Reformation, the rise of 
the nationalist states, and the decline 
of the secular power of the papacy. 
Then within the last hundred years 
a second renascence gives the Church 
six outstanding popes and the promise 
of new greatness in a momentous 
world struggle. 

The pictures are for the most part 
contemporary with their times. Char- 
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lemagne, for example, is seen not in 
his usual guise of a late medieval 
“saint,” but as a fierce Germanic war- 
rior with handlebar mustaches, in a 
portrait done from life. Illuminated 
manuscripts, frescoes and mosaics are 
other sources of illustrations, comple- 
mented by photographs of art objects 
and of the actual sites of historical 
places. 

THE CHURCH / A PICTORIAL HISTORY 
will help fill in your knowledge of the 
growth of Christianity. Two-thirds of 
the material published here is new. 
In setting the Church against the 
background of its time, over the cen- 
turies, THE CHURCH becomes a pic- 
torial history of unusual significance. 
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Toynbee reconsidered 


Arnold J. Toynbee’s A Study of 
History must inevitably stand as one 
of the most remarkable feats of schol- 
arship in the twentieth century. Its 
scope and challenging hypotheses and 
its manner of combining erudition 
with imagination are unparalleled in 
recent historical writing. During the 
27 years since the first three volumes 
appeared, however, Toynbee’s work 
has been the target of more widespread 
and vehement criticism than was ever 
directed against that of any historian 
in the past. Refuting Toynbee has be- 
come a full-time employment for 
some; upholding Toynbee is almost 
universally considered suspect. “I 
couldn’t presume to speak for the 
work as a whole,” the password runs, 
“but in my field of specialization 
Toynbee is very often wrong.” 

Now Toynbee has produced a vol- 
ume of Reconsiderations (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, $10.00), and it is signif- 
icant that he regards it as the twelfth 
volume of the Study, uniform in style 
and format with the others. Of course 
Toynbee has reconsidered before; in 
1939, for example, when volumes IV— 
VI were published, it was apparent 
that the structure and approach of 
the work had’ undergone important 
changes. But this book of Reconsider- 
ations provides him with an opportu- 
nity rarely granted even the greatest 
of scholars: the chance to review his 
reviewers. Naturally the reader at- 
tacks the book with interest. How has 
Toynbee changed his mind? Have his 
critics forced him to recant or per- 
suaded him to recast? Or is Recon- 
siderations simply an elaborate piece 
of self-justification? Seven hundred 
pages, black with notes, yield the 
answers. 

As one might have guessed, they are 
complex. In general Toynbee shows 
himself more willing to sacrifice de- 
tails than to surrender his broader 
theses. He is no ghost presiding at his 
own postmortem; he is more like a 
host at a banquet whose guest list has 
gotten rather badly out of hand. 

Toynbee starts reconsidering with 
an admirable modesty. “If I now tried 
to maintain all my previous positions,” 
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he states, “I should find myself at war 
with myself as well as my critics.” He 
aims to read his critics carefully and 
with profit, paying particular atten- 
tion to those points on which the crit- 
ics themselves provide a consensus. 
He wittily and airily dismisses the 
charges that he has ever thought of 
himself as a prophet, a messiah, a 
theologian, or even as an optimist. It 
gradually becomes clear, however, 
that a few of his critcis (A. L. Kroeber, 
Philip Bagby, Albert Hourani, Pieter 
Geyl, and Carl Erdmann) have dis- 
turbed his sleep far more than others. 
His running concern with a handful 
of critics, in fact, may be said to pro- 
vide whatever unity these Reconsider- 
ations may possess. 

Though it requires considerable pa- 
tience to discover it, Toynbee has re- 
vised his civilization tables, making 
them more inclusive and reclassifying 
according to slightly more conven- 
tional patterns. However he has not 
greatly altered his original scheme. 
His Hellenic model of civilization is 
reexamined “under new and more ex- 
acting conditions” and appears to 
“vindicate” itself except in a few re- 
spects. To improve it Toynbee is will- 
ing to consider Chinese, Helleno-Sinic, 
and Jewish civilizations as “alter- 
native models.” He also admits that 
although he began more than 27 years 
ago to write “an analytico-classifi- 
catory comparative study of human 
affairs,” it has turned into “a meta- 
historical inquiry en route.” The 
reader will find these terms explained 
in a chapter devoted to their usage. 

But system or no system, it is abun- 
dantly clear that Toynbee should 
never have tried to place post-Exilic 
Judaism among his cultural “fossils” 
(with the Parsees, Nestorians, Mono- 
physites, Jains, Hinayanian Buddhists 
and Tantric Mahayanian Buddhists). 
One of his most interesting reconsid- 
erations modifies his views on this 
matter. He especially follows sugges- 
tions embodied in three “annexes” by 
Rabbi J. B. Agus. He owns up to an 
earlier confusion between Judaism as 
a higher religion and the external ele- 
ments of Jewish life which could be 
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associated with a “civilization.” He 
sees the unfortunate implication — 
that “the life has gone out of them” — 
of his fossil metaphor. Most important 
of all, he now allows a “prophetic dy- 
namism” in Judaism which has by no 
means run out. But he says, very 
typically of his reconsiderations: “] 
still have not found an apter word to 
replace [fossil]. If some Jewish, Par- 
see, Armenian, or Assyrian reader of 
this book can supply me with a word 
that does fit better the social, cultural 
and religious phenomena for which | 
need a label, I will adopt his golden 
word with alacrity.” Later on in the 
book, in “The History and Prospects 
of the Jews,” one of the longest chap. 
ters, he goes on to tweak the Jews with 
a number of vexing arguments from 
the Christian and Islamic traditions, 
going so far as to accuse them of “self- 
worship” (daring even to use the 
Arabic word for the term, nahniyyah). 
These remarks, together with others 
that he made verbally in Montreal re- 
cently, would indicate that he expects 
to continue to be in conflict with his 
Israeli critics. 

In the section called “Ad Homi- 
nem,” which strikes me (doubtless for 
the wrong reasons) as the most de- 
lightful part of the book, Toynbee 
assesses the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of being an English Christian 
with a classical education and, above 
all, a Balliol man. One appreciates 
this section all the more because gen- 
erally he oscillates between being very 
personal and very aloof; sometimes 
he is just a confessing schoolboy and 
sometimes he refers to “Toynbee” as 
if he were quite a separate person. 

One thing he does to perfection is 
to expose a great lot of shabby logic 
which has been employed in the re- 
viewing of his work. On the other 
hand, he himself is occasionally so 
exasperating in his techniques, his 
jargon and his self-righteousness, that 
the reader comes to fear that Toynbee 
is not being perfectly true to his goals. 
Often he seems to be playing games. 
He says “I agree” to very telling criti 
cisms of his work and then does noth- 
ing further with them. Almost as often 
he simply does “not see the contradic- 
tion” inherent in contradictory opi 
ions. Sometimes he simply mentions 
important criticisms and makes n0 
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comment at all. Again, he presumes 
more than he should upon the reader’s 
patience with and interest in his minor 
excursions. He is not remiss in record- 
ing praise of himself. 

All of this is quite reassuring, in a 
way. It means, at least, that in this 
twelfth volume of A Study of History 
the editor has not changed: so the 
same qualities which characterized the 
bulk of the work are also in the re- 
visions and in the new material. As in 
the earlier volumes, the footnotes con- 
tain many of the most fascinating in- 
sights and brilliant demonstrations of 
scholarship. As in the past, too, new 
outrages are in store for specialists in 
many fields. 

Let me illustrate. My specialty is 
Arabic and Islamic history. When I 
read the section in Reconsiderations 
dealing with Islamic history, it seemed 
to me inexplicably pointless and _pe- 
destrian until I realized that it was 
written entirely as a refutation of a 
few minor points in Kroeber’s criti- 
cism, The most original (also the most 
controversial) Toynbeean idea in the 
whole field of Islamic history, the split 
in the modern Iranic world, was 
scarcely touched upon. 

Another failing which normally 
drives Toynbee’s specialist critics to 
private frenzy and public unkindness 
is illustrated in the same section. When 
I read about “Colonel Gamal ‘Abd-al- 
Nasir’ ” instead of just plain Nasser, 
I was not at all impressed with the 
author’s knowledge of Arabic; on the 
contrary, I had good reason to suspect 
that his knowledge of that language 
must be very limited. If he knew it 
well, why should he reproduce Egyp- 
tian colloquial speech in the single 
transcription of the jim, omit length- 
ening the equally long second ‘a’ in 
‘Camal,’ or fail to distinguish between 
the sin and sad in ‘Nasir’? What he 
did was to transliterate individual 
parts of certain words. The presence 
of such pretentious errors in a schol- 
arly work is seriously corrosive to 
whatever confidence the specialist 
might bring to Toynbee’s general 
theories. 

Toynbee insists throughout his 
Study that religion is the major force 
in human affairs and plays the central 
role in civilization. In a separate book, 
An Historian’s Approach to Religion, 
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he developed this thought very sub- 
stantially; Reconsiderations does not 
go beyond it. 

A majority of his critics, whether 
religious themselves or not, criticized 
Toynbee for aspects of his thinking on 
religion. It is astonishing to notice 
that many of these critics have thought 
of him as a naive and rather grim 
Christian divine. Nothing could be 
further from the truth, as such critics 
as Christopher Dawson have empha- 
sized and as anyone who has read the 
remarkable incantation which con- 
cluded Volume X must well appreciate. 
Toynbee in fact advocates a_philo- 
sophical equivalence among all the 
higher religions. He has hailed every 
deity worth hailing and many which 
are not. If one derives hope from the 
fact that he has shown a notable af- 
fection for the mothers of dying gods, 
let one also recall his acceptance of 
Kali. “I reject the pretension of Chris- 
tianity,” he writes in Reconsider- 
ations, “to be a unique revelation of 
the truth about Reality and a unique 
means of grace and salvation.” 

By his own admission Toynbee is 
in fact at sea. “If I found myself ‘in 


_port? I should be distressed. . . . 


Man’s quest is really an attempt to 
probe to the heart of the mystery of 
the Universe, and I do not believe that 
human beings can attain that goal in 
this life. If a port on this side of death 
is unattainable, it is best to keep the 
seas.” One might just as well stifle 
one’s Catholic reactions to the logic 
of those remarks. Toynbee lost more 
than he knew when he consciously 
chose Edward Gibbon over St. Aucus- 
tine. 

Just what someone so much “at sea” 
is doing in presenting us with such a 
ranging and glittering theory of his- 
tory is a valid question. Toynbee’s 
own answer might well be that he did 
not mean to imply that he was all that 
much “at sea.” 

Having looked at the past, Toynbee 
(in a chapter called “The Next Ledge”) 
turns a sharp eye on the possibility of 
future nuclear destruction and urges 
men to the life of sanctity. “The road 
towards sainthood,” he says, “is an 
open one on which even the worst and 
weakest human being can set foot, 
though this open road stretches away 
towards an ever-receding spiritual 
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horizon.” After acquiring some sense 
of responsibility and obligation, “the 
first step on Man’s road toward saint- 
hood is the renunciation of Man’s tra- 
ditional role of being his brother’s 
murderer, the second step would be 
an acceptance of Man’s new role of 
being his brother’s keeper.” The ac- 
tual “practical steps toward the vindi- 
cation of fundamental and universal 
human rights leave us still far away 
from the achievement of a communion 
of saints. Yet this conscious and de- 
liberate advance towards brotherhood 
in a community embracing the whole 
human race is surely even farther re- 
moved from the involuntary sociality 
of the bee-hive and the ant-heap.” 
General interest will certainly not 
propel the average reader through all 
700 pages of this book. The only ones 
who will get through it unflagged, one 
imagines, are the author’s bitterest 
critics, who may yet egg him on to a 
thirteenth volume. There may also be 
the uninitiated whom this book could 
lead into the undeniable riches of the 
full Study. For them I would recom- 
mend a look at Edward T. Gargan’s 
excellent new symposium, The /ntent 
of Toynbee’s History, before begin- 
ning with Part C, “Reconsiderations of 
Particular Topics,” which is the real 
Toynbee, still not terribly bloody ard 
most assuredly unbowed. 
— JAMEs KRITZECK 


Salinger considered 


The literary hero of my college 
generation was Thomas Wolfe. I don’t 
mean to say there was unanimity in 
our admiration for him, or that we 
regularly exchanged information con- 
cerning the quality of the joy and 
secret hunger he aroused in us. But he 
was for many of us a major presence, 
coloring our imaginations, spreading 
wings that, if you were twenty, seemed 
to rest over everything it was desira- 
ble to know, to taste and possess. 

Today the lion of the campus, one 
hears, is J. D. Salinger, and on the 
face of it nothing could be more in- 
structive about the difference between 
this generation’s way of regarding it- 
self and the world and that of its pred- 
ecessor than the contrast between the 
two writers. Wolfe was torrential, un- 
disciplined, often sentimental and fun- 
damentally naive, while Salinger is 


thin, taut and entirely sophisticated, 
The world Wolfe held out to us was 
open for conquest and we followed 
him into what we thought of as an 
enhancement of the ego; Salinger’s 
vision, on the other hand, is one of 
repudiation and withdrawal ard to 
follow him is to see the ego as mean, 
oppressive and in need of subjuga- 
tion. : 
All this might seem to mark the 
difference between the works of a sen- 
sualist and a moralist, or between 
those of a man of secular spirit and 
one of religious impulse. There was 
Wolfe — rooted in the most robust 
physicality, full of appetite and pas. 
sion, insatiably craving the mysteries 
and splendors of this world. And here 
is Salinger, with his Zen Buddhism 
and Christ-figures, his aristocratic dis- 
likes and his devastating critique of 
a society characterized from top to 
bottom by acquisitiveness and ego- 
hunger. 

And yet what links Wolfe and Sal- 
inger is at least as significant as what 
separates them. Whenever a writer 
makes an enormous appeal to the 
young (I don’t mean to children but 
to those beginning the search for iden- 
tity, etc.) you can be fairly sure that 
he’s flattering them in some way, that 
he has an instructive knowledge of 
what they most want to hear. Both 
Wolfe and Salinger are spokesmen for 
their generations in that sense; both 
articulate youth’s troubled sense of 
self, its aspirations, anathemas and 
idolatries, above all its attitude to- 
ward the adult, that is to say the 
established, world. And both minister 
to youth’s sense of superiority, the 
reverse side of its sense of powerless- 
ness. 

The difference, apart of course from 
questions of temperament, mind and 
style, lies in the nature of the physical 
and moral events that have taken place 
during the two or three decades since 
Wolfe wrote. They constituted, as we 
all know, a series of shocks, setbacks 
to optimism, contradictions of the old 
myths of progress, personal fulfilment 
and aggrandizement and, as far as the 
young were concerned, revelations of 
a monumental hypocrisy on the part 
of their elders, the ones in charge. The 
world could still be Wolfe’s oyster, but 
to Salinger and the young people who 
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have made him their wry and rueful 
prophet it is something that sticks in 
the throat. 

Which isn’t to say that nobody else 
reads Salinger; he is after all “every- 
body’s favorite,” as someone recently 
remarked. But his really worshipful 
adherents, the people who cause runs 
on the New Yorker whenever one of 
his infrequent stories appears there 
and who will make Franny and Zooey 
(Simon & Schuster, $4.00) a gal- 
loping best-seller, are for the most 
part considerably under thirty. And 
what they admire, beyond the im- 
mensely skillful delineation of their 
own behavior and mores and the bril- 
liant polish that reflects certain kinds 
of contemporary experience in the 
most extraordinarily spare and telling 
detail — what they call one another on 
the phone about and convert into a 
sort of biblical text, is a pseudo-mysti- 
cal pronouncement to the effect that 
the world stinks to heaven, together 
with directions for applying a spiritual 
deodorant. 

The amazing thing is that the adula- 
tion of Salinger should have arisen 
from so slender a body of work. All 
he has produced (he is 42) is a 
smallish novel and about a dozen 
stories. One thinks in awe of Wolfe’s 
tidal output: he wrote at least twenty 
times as much as Salinger in a life 
that ended at 38. Yet there is a fitness 
in Wolfe’s immeasurably greater pro- 
ductivity. If, like him, you are a 
writer for whom sheer existence is 
the great thing, then there isn’t any 
limit to the experiences you will seek 
in order to turn them into literature: 
there isn’t, in fact, much of a dividing 
line between life and art, and Wolfe’s 
books were of course enormous auto- 
biographical monuments. But if like 
Salinger you regard experience as 
equivocal and potentially corrosive, if 
you are fastidious about it and want 
to refine it and transform it instead 
of simply appropriating it, you will 
likely be a writer of slow, occasional 
and intensely deliberate activity. 

For Salinger, after The Catcher in 
the Rye — that remarkably original 
novel in which the world’s deficiencies 
are ticked off by an astute and irrev- 
erent sixteen-year-old boy — and half 
a dozen stories in the manner of the 
New Yorker (that is to say the pre- 
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Salinger and non-Salinger New York- 
er), the slow spinning out of his 
substance has taken the form of peri- 
odic contributions to a chronicle of 
our time which he himself has prob- 
ably best described as a “prose home 
movie.” Franny and Zooey is a volume 
made up of two such pieces which 
made big splashes when they came out 
in that magazine with which Salinger 
is so indissolubly identified; though 
they stand by themselves they are 
doubtless best appreciated in relation 
to the whole. 

The chronicle concerns the Glass 
family. Native New Yorkers, father 
Jewish, mother Irish, both ex-vaude- 
villians, seven children of whom two 
are dead (one by suicide, the other 
killed in the war), one priest, one 
writer, one actor, one housewife, one 
college student, everyone either beauti- 
ful or wise or talented or spiritual or 
earthy and some of them all these 
things —the family is a compendium 
of human virtues and possibilities, and 
it exists as a fictional counterweight 
and corrective to a society in which 
these virtues and possibilities are sys- 
tematically prostituted and negated. 

“Franny” describes an incident in 
the life of the Glass daughter of that 
name: her arrival at an Ivy League 
college town for a big football week- 
end and her subsequent sufferings un- 
der the incompatibility of her newly 
aroused religious desires with the 
phony sophistication and cultural pre- 
tensions she discovers there; “Zooey,” 
a much longer story, takes place a day 
or so after Franny has come home in 
despair, and concerns the efforts of 
her brother Zachary, the Zooey of the 
title, to console her and at the same 
time teach her a way of life. 

The story is purportedly written by 
Buddy, another of the Glass children, 
and hov ering over it as a guiding spirit 
and source of ancestral wisdom is still 
another brother, Seymour, the one 
who committed suicide (an event de- 
scribed in Salinger’s most famous 
story, “A Perfect Day for Banana- 
fish”). Seymour, one of the truly ex- 
otic figures in recent literature, is a 
sort of charlotte russe-eating Gandhi, 
a sage and saint from the sidewalks of 
New York, who left behind at his enig- 
matic death a treasure-house of ob- 
lique and delicate wisdom. What he 
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stands for can perhaps best be indi- 
cated by a statement of his that Zooey 
quotes for Franny: 

“He said that a man should be able 
to lie at the bottom of a hill with his 
throat cut, slowly bleeding to death, 
and if a pretty girl or an old woman 
should pass by with a beautiful jug 
balanced perfectly on the top of her 
head, he should be able to raise him- 
self up on one arm and see the jug 
safely over the top of the hill.” 

In its qualities of Zen-like disinter- 
estedness and anti-egotism and _ its 
static self-contained perfection as of a 
Japanese painting, the remark epito- 
mizes Seymour’s, and Salinger’s, pre- 
scription for authentic existence. “I’m 
sick of not having the courage to be 
an absolute nobody,” Franny says. 
She has taken to murmuring the so- 
called “Jesus prayer” from the Rus- 
sian Way of a Pilgrim, and indeed, as 
Alfred Kazin has pointed out, Sal- 
inger’s work increasingly constitutes 
the account of a pilgrimage, one 
travelled over urban streets instead of 
highroads and one whose destination 
is more likely to lie in the East rather 
than the West, although the latter’s 
religious vocabulary is as frequently 
employed. 

Yet Salinger is too good an artist 
and too complex a mind to let his 
pilgrims march unimpeded to their 
goal, and his didacticism is most 
thoroughly masked. To Zooey, Fran- 
ny’s religiosity is suspect; he tells her 
that for her to repeat the Jesus prayer 
according to a formula and as a bul- 
wark against the world is as much an 
act of selfishness and appropriation as 
the acquisitive behavior that has so 
revolted her in others. She thinks her- 
self superior to them, to the “fat lady,” 
for instance, a mythical personage 
whom Seymour used to employ as a 
symbol for the masses of men who dis- 
gust us but whom we are obliged to 
love because they too “are Christ.” 
And the story ends with Franny’s 
subtly recounted conversion to that 
laudable conviction. 

And yet there is something wrong 
with all this, from a literary point of 
view if not a spiritual one, although 
in the end I think the spirit suffers as 
much as the letter. For all Salinger’s 
fantastic virtuosity and his great gifts 
as a satirist and poet of urban life, 


there is a limiting factor in his art, and 
that is his reduced capacity to love, or 
rather his narcissistic love of only 
those who resemble himself. 

The sense of their own superiority 
remains in his characters no matter 
what they achieve in the way of re. 
nunciation, and presumably the same 
sense of moral and spiritual distinction 
continues to sustain his fastidious and 
supersensitive readers. The fat lady 
remains nothing but a symbol, and we 
love her because it is the superior 
thing to do. Still worse, the real pleas. 
ure in Salinger for a great many 
people, I suspect, continues to derive 
from the spectacle of all those crude, 
pretentious, animal-like or arrogant 
“others” whom he so mercilessly and 
consummately destroys through the 
most masterly evocation of their 
actuality. 

Another difficulty. The mixture of 
Zen, primitive Christianity and semi- 
mystical invocations to simplicity and 
innocence that characterizes Salinger’s 
work has its appeal, I believe, in a 
contemporary desire, or rather hank- 
ering, for the fruits of religious prac- 
tice without the labors and sacrifices 
so necessary to possess them. Zen Bud. 
dhism is the most noteworthy of these 
current stabs in the direction of cut- 
rate sanctity; whatever its intrinsic 
merit as a spiritual discipline you will 
find very few of its adherents actually 
spending long hours with a bow and 
arrow or in contemplation of an or 
ange, but a great many reading Sal- 
inger and the various cabalistic man- 
uals that abound. 

But even beyond this there is some- 
thing about Zen that makes it a ques- 
tionable source of universal redemp- 
tion and especially questionable as the 
source of a writer’s primal literary 
impulse. Zen may be a royal road to 
sainthood, but the sainthood is one 
which when attained by no matter how 
many spiritually talented individuals 
leaves the world, that is to say all 
those who for one reason or another 
haven’t attained it, in the same be: 
leaguered condition as before. The 
highest forms of literary art, as the 
highest forms of religion, have always 
addressed themselves to that state of 
siege and not wished to transcend it 

And this is why I suspect that my 
old hero, Thomas Wolfe, with whose 
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memory I began this essay, may, for 
all his roughness, superfluity and in- 
discriminate embrace of everything 
the world had to offer, outlast J. D. 
Salinger, that nearly perfect instru- 
ment which plays such selective music. 
For in Wolfe’s bear-hug around man- 
kind there was an acceptance, at least 
an implied one, of the truth that we 
are all members of one another, that 
the fat lady, far more than merely 
being “Christ” — who operates in this 
usage as both a scapegoat and an un- 
convincing inspirational emblem — is 
really ourselves. — RICHARD GILMAN 


The theatre 


STANISLAVSKY ON THE ART OF THE 
SracE, translated by David Magarshack 
(Hill & Wang, $4.50). “Simpler, Easier, 
Higher, Gayer—these words,” says 
Stanislavsky, “should be inscribed on 
the front of every theatre.” With this 
excellent slogan as banner he proceeds 
to outline his system for training the 
actor, raising us to a pitch of enthusiasm 
with vehement language, the full impact 
of which David Magarshack has ren- 
dered into fine English. (Magarshack 
also contributes a long, scholarly intro- 
duction which is instructive but lacks 
gladness.) In a series of lectures de- 
livered before a group of opera directors 
Stanislavsky outlined his now well-known 
techniques, intermingled with beautiful 
harangues beseeching actor and director 
to devote themselves with fervent aban- 
don to the life of art. His remarks have 
a naive, opulent, unabashed ring: 

“In art it is only possible to inspire 
and to love.” 

“The true artist is the man to whom 
the theatre is the be-all and end-all of 
his entire life.” 

“He must be full of joyous conscious- 
ness of having begun his work as a 
creative artist, of the energy emanating 
from the feeling of joy and love that art 
inspires in him.” 

“If he devotes himself with all his 
heart to the service of art, neither his 
family and friends, nor his private affairs 
are of any importance to him anymore.” 
Oh, he goes far. But I agree with him 
that such pure Pollyanna joy is ulti- 
mately the only way to learn, in Stanis- 
lavsky’s words, “all the greatness and 
the horror of the ways of men.” His 


emphasis is always remarkably well 
placed, his principles generous and 
faultless. The section devoted to a de- 


scription of the Werther rehearsals is 
exemplary. The principles of the Method 


(€.g. seven steps to creative art: con- 
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centration, mental alertness, fearless- 
ness, creative repose, heroic tension, no- 
bility of mind, gladness) are flexible 
enough, as Stanislavsky envisions, to suit 
a variety of styles and forms. I usually 
do not agree with his applications, but 
that is not important. In the theatre as 
in the world we need a teacher to inspire 
us, and his method need not be quibbled 
with. — JupITH MALINA 


CALDERON: 4 Ptays, translated by 
Edwin Honig (Mermaid Dramabooks, 
$1.95). Dramatic explorations of the 
“honor” theme, dear to the heart of all 
Spaniards and especially popular in the 
seventeenth century Golden Age when 
Calderon was writing. In “Secret Venge- 
ance for Secret Insult,” “Devotion to the 
Cross,” “The Mayor of Zalamea” and 
“The Phantom Lady” the playwright 
weaves variations on the theme through 
scenes of violence, jealousy, assaults on 
a family name or a woman’s virtue. A 
contemporary of Cervantes, Velasquez, 
Tirso de Molina, Calderon’s fame was 
equalled only by the even more prolific 
Lope de Vega, and in modern trans- 
lation seems fully as well deserved. 


Religious 


Tue Future or UNBELIEF by Gerhard 
Szezesny (George Braziller, $4.00). 
Christian spokesmen are often heard to 
bemoan the rise of secular philosophies. 
Here a secularist complains that Chris- 
tianity keeps his philosophy from rising, 
an interesting turnabout. 

Szczesny feels that Christianity has for 
too long monopolized Western attention. 
The average Westerner can no longer 
swallow Christian dogma, he maintains, 
but is forced to pretend to; and this 
constrains him from founding fresh 
metaphysical and religious systems of 
his own. 

Christians may be surprised to hear 
that they are doing so well. Most of us 
had, I imagine, assumed that the only 
thing that kept non-believers from set- 
ting up a first-rate secular metaphysic 
was the inherent difficulty of doing so. 
Opportunity, at least, did not seem lack- 
ing. 

According to Szczesny, secular man 
is still tethered invisibly to his old be- 
liefs. So long as he sticks to superficial 
activities, like politics and making 
money, they do not chafe him unduly; 
but any profound contemplation of the 
universe will bring back the ancestral 
twinge in force. 

The Future of Unbelief provides a 
kind of back-handed confirmation of 
this. There is a lot of unbelief in it, but 


very little future: Szczesny talks vague. 
ly of a new world view, but keeps turn. 
ing back from it to take yet another 
slash at Christianity. If Christian doe. 
trine has become as self-evidently absurd 
as he makes out, it seems a shame that 
he can’t simply ignore it and get on 
with something else. 

As to the strength of his attack: he 
has mustered a lot of ammunition, and 
those unfamiliar with this kind of con. 
troversy might be advised to duck. But 
it is mostly old ammunition. The argu. 
ments for and against Christianity have 
not developed much since Voltaire’s 
day. Frazer’s Golden Bough, and The 
Dead Sea Scrolls have given Christ a 
context without really tarnishing His 
uniqueness ; science has not, as Szczesny 
argues, left no room in the universe for 
God, because God never needed that 
kind of room; and so on. There is more 
than one hint that the author’s knowl- 
edge of Christianity is spotty in places. 
He grossly oversimplifies the Fathers. 
He finds Christianity a hotbed of egoism 
and individualism, yet deplores its in- 
sistence on self-abnegation. He scorns 
neo-Platonism, but doesn’t care for the 
resurrection of the body, either. And 
when Christians try to explain these 
admittedly complex beliefs, he accuses 
them of obscurantism. 

For all that, he is an intelligent and 
honest critic who plays fair and has 
done his best to understand us. In an 
ecumenical year, his book makes a 
roundabout request for charity. It is not 
easy to believe these days: modern man 
is subject to a multiplicity of impres 
sions and experiences, which leave him 
characteristically indecisive and anx 
ious. Not the least of Szczesny’s criti- 
cisms concerns our fretful intolerance 
of honest unbelievers, the chief effect of 
which has been to make them more than 
ever anti-Christian. He seems to say this 
from the heart: and whether or not we 
read his book, we ought perhaps to have 
a good deal of it on our conscience. 

— WS. 
CaTHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON OVERPOPULA: 
TION, by Anthony Zimmerman, S.V.D. 
(Hanover House, $3.50). An objective. 
factual rebuttal of the tired old Mal- 
thusian argument — still enjoying great 
popularity — that the world’s food sup- 
ply can never keep pace with the ir- 
crease in human beings, therefore every: 
body (or at least those in poor countries) 
ought to take up birth control. Father 
Zimmerman begins by pointing out what 
should be obvious but isn’t — that the 
whole earth isn’t overcrowded, only parts 
of it. He insists that the major problem 
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attendant on this relative overpopulation 
could be solved by growing more food 
and distributing it better. He cites agri- 
cultural experts, sociologists, statis- 
ticlans, economists, demographers and 
UN reports to show that the world has 
the resources to feed, clothe and house 
many more people than are around now 
and that the obstacles to doing so are 
mainly social, cultural and political, not 
sexual. Echoing the statements of recent 
popes, he stresses the special respon- 
sibilities of the economically and techno- 
logically advanced countries and the 
need for social and land reforms in other 
areas. Most of Father Zimmerman’s ar- 
guments have been advanced before but 
despite their reasonableness they are 
not likely to persuade those who have 
already decided the only way to relieve 
hunger is to cut down on the number of 
mouths to feed. 


PowER AND RESPONSIBILITY, by Romano 
Guardini (Regnery, $3.00), is a timely 
study, apparently designed to inspire 
thinkers to become doers. Today, Msgr. 
Guardini points out, many men see in 
the nuclear bomb a climax, a nihilistic 
finale to their own creation. But, even 
should man escape a global catastrophe, 
he still will have to struggle to preserve 
his humanity as his power over his fel- 
low men continues to grow. What is 
needed, he says, is a balance between 
power and responsibility. Starting with 
the premise that God created man in His 
image to rule the world and gave him the 
ability as well as the mission to do it, 
the author goes on to suggest ways in 
which men may work toward achieving 
that delicate balance. Msgr. Guardini 
holds that man’s power is in his initia- 
tive, his purposeful energy, and he has 
written this study “not to present pro- 
grams or panaceas, but to free the initi- 
ative for fruitful action.” 

— Sister ALMA Mania, S.C. 


THE Rexicious Factor, by Gerhard 
Lenski (Doubleday, $5.95). A compara- 
tive survey, made in the Detroit area, of 
four socio-religious groups: Catholics, 
Jews, Negro Protestants and white Prot- 
estants. Social, political and economic 
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variables are considered to show how _ | 


differences in religion affect the way 
people live, work, entertain themselves. 
Professor Lenski and his collaborators, 
all researchers from the University of 
Michigan, employ a meticulous method- 
ology, and they manage to maintain a 
high degree of objectivity. Unfortu- 
nately, though, scholarship frequently 
bows to readability. In an attempt to 
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TEILHARD 
DE 
CHARDIN 


A Critical Study 
by 
OLIVIER RABUT, O.P. 


The impact of The Phenome- 
non of Man has been extraor- 
dinary. Now—in a “must” 
book for the thoughtful —a 
distinguished French Domini- 
can appraises its author’s ideas 
from a strictly scientific view- 
point. 


$3.95 ‘ 
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JUBILEEH’S BOOK SALE 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by T. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
ikons, some famous, some relatively un- 
known, with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 

153) THE GOLDEN GOSPELS OF ECH- 
TERNACH. One of the most beautiful 
books ever printed: a long study (with 
110 full-color and black-and-white pages 
of all the illuminations) of a tenth-century 
Gospel book. Long known to only a hand- 
ful of the select, the codex upon which 
this book is based is one of the great 
artistic monuments of the early Holy 
Roman Empire. (List price, $25) 


$8.50 EACH 


131) GIOTTO, text by Jean Dominique 
Rey. Large-size, full color reproductions 
of 28 frescoes in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, depicting events in the life of St. 
Francis. (List price, $17.50) 


$5.00 EACH 


132) ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, 
photographs by Lucien Hervé; quotations 
and notes by Francois Cali; text by Ray- 
ner Heppenstall. A beautiful, graphic por- 
trayal of the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey, Le Thoronnet, in Provence. (List 
price, $15.00) 


$3.50 EACH 


133) CONTEMPORARY CHURCH ART, 
by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut ; 
edited by Maurice Lavanouz. New direc- 
tions in religious art, in stone, metal, 
cloth and wood. Text and pictures show 
the widespread experimentation as arlists 
try to stay close to tradition, avoid tni- 
tation and find a living expression oj the 
Church today. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’s Gospel commentary, CATENA 
AURBA, (List price, $7.50) 

134) THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, by T. 8. Eliot and George 
Hoellering. The complete scenario of the 
famous verse play, revised for the screen, 
about the murder of Thomas a Becket. 
Separate prefaces by Eliot and Hoellering 
describing how the movie was put to- 
gether, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. (List price, $6.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 
edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 
lection of writings on Our Lord by dozens 
of authors including Chesterton, Karl 
Adam, Vann, Knox and Belloc (List price, 
$4.00) 


75) THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton. A day-by-day account of life at 
Gethsemani, by the famous Trappist monk. 
(List price, $3.50) 


101) PIO NONO, by E. E. Hales. A good 
biography of the controversial pope who 
earned the papacy a prestige it had not 
had since the Council of Trent. Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, Cavour, Victor Emmanuel, Na- 
poleon, the Liberal-Catholics and __the 
Ultramontanes are the people with whom 
Pio Nono had to deal in trying to work 
out his concept of an embattled Church 
in the hostile nineteenth century. (List 
price, $4) 

126) WORLDS APART, by Tudor Ed- 
wards. An account of a tour of the living 
sources of Western monasticism, Car- 
thusian, Camaldolese, Benedictine, Cister- 
cian. (List price, $4.50) 

136) MAZZINI AND TIE SECRET SO- 
CIETIES, by E. E. Y. Hales. The story 
of the decisive early years of the romantic 
revolutionary whose ideas sparked _ the 
Italian uprising of 1848. (List price, $4.95) 
137) DOCTOR RABELAIS, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. A friendly critique of 
the fast-talking, high tempered, slightly 
alcoholic Renaissance friar who was at 
times so amusing he had a wit named 
after him. (List price, $4.00) 

147) THE CARAVELS OF CHRIST, by 
Gilbert Renauld. The epic story of the dar- 
ing Portuguese navigators, who, with their 
priests, explored Africa and the far East 
and brought about at least the partial con- 
version of these areas. (List price, $5) 
148) EARLY SITES OF CHRISTIANITY, 
by Peter Bamm. An unusual travel book: 
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the author retraces the footsteps of the 
Apostles and the first Christians, covering 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
(List price, $4.50) 


150) A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT, by John 
Henry Cardinal Newman. One of New- 
man’s greatest works, in which he explores 
the nature of faith, in terms of inference 
and assent. (List price, $3.50) 


$1.50 EACH 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Péguy. The 
great Freuch writer’s major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joun to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A_ great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,” vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinity and Resurrection. A 
famous work. (List price, $8.75) 


129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A_ representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


130) ONCE TO SINAI, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 

138) GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
by Maisie Ward. A long, thorough and 
affectionate biography of the exuberant 
English journalist, wit and thinker, richly 
documented and interpreted by a long time 
friend and admirer. (List price, $3.00) 


139) THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Hazs 
Urs von Balthasar. The famous Swiss 
theologian quickly gets past sentiment 
and concentrates on the saint’s “engaged” 
theology which, he says, helps bridge the 
gap between the God of the phitosophers 
and the God of the ancient and the simple. 
(List price, $3.50) 


142) COVENTRY PATMORE, by E. J. 
Oliver. A measured biography of the nine- 
teenth-century lyric and mystical poet, 
prose writer and celebrator of the joys 
of marriage. (List price, ($4.00) 


143) GOD’S FRONTIER, by José Murtin 
Descalzo. An unusual novel about the 
miracles performed by a young workman 
in a drought-scourged Spanish town. The 
author, a priest, has won several literary 
prizes in Spain. (List price, $3.95) 


146) MEDIEVAL MYSTICAL TRADI- 
TION, by a Benedictine of Stanbrook. An 
exceptional essay on mystical theology, 
which starts with the early Spanish mys- 
tics, discusses at length the Victorines, St. 
Bonaventure, the German and Flemish 
mystics and concludes with St. John of the 
Cross. (List price, $2.75) 


151) THE MOUNTAINS OF RASSELAS, 
by Thomas Pakenham. A hair-raising re- 
port by a member of a famous English 
Catholic family of his search for the leg- 
endary mountain prison of the royal Chris- 
tian princes of Abyssinia. (List price, $4) 
152) QUARTET IN HEAVEN, by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith. Four saints —- Catherine of 
Genoa, Rose of Lima, Cornelia Connelly 
and Thérése of Lisieux—re-examined by 


_.  aaacaal English novelist. (List price, 


$ 
$1.25 EACH 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS, by Geoj. 
frey Graystone, S.M. An introduction to 
the scrolls and their times, by an English 
biblical scholar whose writing is clear ang 
dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 


120) THE ESSENCE OF THE BIBLE, 
by Paul Claudel. An appreciation of Holy 
Scripture by, one of France’s most pro- 
found thinkers. (List price, $3) 


141) ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS, trans. 
lated by Cecily Hastings and George 
Lamb, A collection of the “ragpicker” 
priest’s speeches (gathered by L. C. Rep. 
land) revealing his work among tle 
destitute and homeless of Paris, his as- 
sault against the conscience of the world 
—. wrath of love.” (List price, 


144) THE BEGINNING OF THE ENG. 
LISH REFORMATION, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. A brief, cogent discussion of 
the complex forces that often obscured 
the central religious dispute at the outset 
of Christendom’s break-up in England. 
(List price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


35) WORDS OF FAITH, by Francois 
Mauriac. Six speeches delivered at various 
times during the last 30 years, which offer 
profoundly stimulating ideas on_ such 
themes as the earthly hope of Christians, 
the nature of anguish, and the future oj 
Christian civilization. (List price, $2.75) 
97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by 
Ronald Knox. Monsignor Knoz’s account 
of his doing of the Bible into English. 
With great wit and erudition, he sets 
Jorth his own theories of translation ani 
answers some of the more note-worithy 
criticisms. (List price, $2) 

123) CHRISTIANITY AND FREEDOM. 
A symposium, not only on Christianity 
and its relationship to man’s liberty 
(which the authors say is being restricted 
everywhere) but Orthodoxy, Islam and 
Hinduism and their relation to it. Gustave 
Thibon and Daniel-Rops are among the 
essayists. 

154) THE EARLY VICARS APOSTOLIC 
OF ENGLAND: 1685-1750, by Dom Basil 
Hemphill, O.S.B. A history of the “emer- 
gency bishops” who guided the Church in 
England during a time when the persecu- 
tion of Catholics was mostly economic, 
Catholic life was carried on virtually in 
catacombs and the country was, for all in- 
tents, mission territory. (List price, $3.00) 


155) BROTHER NICHOLAS, by George 
Lamb. A chatty (English style) biography 
of a fifteenth century Swiss saint: lawyer, 
judge, father of ten children, who at last 
became a holy hermit of the hills. (List 
price, $2.50) 

156) FRANCE PAGAN?, by Maisie Ward. 
A wonderful book about Abbé Godin and 
his Mission of Paris, the Young Christian 
Workers and worker priests of France, 
written in the bright green days when a 
new life for the Church in France seemed 
just around the corner. (List price, $3.00) 


157) BYZANTINE SACRED ART, by 
Constantine Cavarnos. A compilation of 
the writings of Fotis Kontoglous, the fa- 
mous contemporary Greek ikon painter, 
winner of the 1961 Catholic Art Associa- 
tion award. Besides the chapters on the 
history and spirit of ikonography there is 
much related information on Byzantine 
architecture and psalmody Illustrated. 
(List price, $3.00) 
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reach a general audience tne author 
plays up human interest; and, in his 
desire to “go beyond the bounds of what 
has been clearly demonstrated in socio- 
logical research,” he often indulges in 
theorizing without much basis in fact. 
— Sister ALMA Maria, S.C. 


Gop’s Living Worp, by Alexander Jones 
(Sheed & Ward, $3.95). An introduction 
to the Semitic mind which Father Jones 
thinks is the quality that makes the Bible 
seem alien now to Western Christians 
whose education and culture have: a 
Greek cast. Our mentality, he says, is 
inclined to be abstract, intellectual, spec- 
ulative; the biblical mind, reflecting 
the Semitic approach to God and the 
world, is concrete, moral, practical. To 
the Jews God was not pure truth, act or 
being, but a living presence; their 
knowledge of God was a personal ex- 
perience and their belief implied a per- 
sonal commitment. Father Jones doesn’t 
expect Westerners to throw off their 
traditional habits of thought just by 
reading his book, of course, but he is 
concerned to show that if we can grasp 
the way the Jews saw things we may bet- 
ter understand the Bible’s story of God’s 
way with men and hear more clearly 
the voice of God in the Scriptures. 


THe Conscience OF IsrAEL, by Bruce 
Vawter, C.M. (Sheed & Ward, $5.00). A 
thorough, intriguing study of eight pre- 
exilic Old Testament prophets who 
shouted their message of repentance to 
the stiffnecked people of Israel and 
Judah in the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies B.c. Father Vawter describes the 
role of prophecy in the history of Israel 
and presents the prophets as holy men, 
various in talent and personality but 
having in common the experience of an 
extraordinary encounter with God; from 
that time on they were driven to preach 
the word God revealed through them and 
nothing could keep them quiet, not even. 
as in the case of Jeremiah. a disinclina- 
tion to be a prophet. Part of their office 
was to herald the coming of Christ but, 
as Father Vawter points out, they were 
more directly concerned to urge the 
people of their own times, individually 
and collectively, to return to their tradi- 
tion as God’s people, and to warn them 
of the swift and terrible judgment of 


God if they didn’t. 


Tue INQuisiTioN OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 
by Henry Charles Lea; abridged by Mar- 
garet Nicholson (Macmillan, $10.00). 
A thorough study, originally published 
in 1888 in three volumes and drawn 
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Imported recores 


or Christmas 


yuBILEE Ikon Guild records from a number of 
sources: Gregorian chant, Eastern rite, folk songs, carols 


305 ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS Hymius, 
antiphons, lessons and alleluias in Grego- 
rian chant by the monks of Santo Domingo 
de Silos. $7.50 


3102 GREGORIAN CHANT The Christmas 
Compline and the Second Vespers of Christ- 
mas chanted by the Benedictine monks of 
St. Martin’s Abbey, Beuron. A record, ex- 
tremely beautiful in its own right, that 
should be included in every collection of 
liturgical music. $5.98 


1013 RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS Excerpts 
from the Christmas Eve Vespers and Matins 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, chanted 
by the popular Potorjinsky Choir. The re- 
verse side of the record is a collection of 
folk songs sung in Ukrainian villages on 
Christmas Eve. A beautiful record which 
will increase your appreciation of Christ- 


| mas. $6.50 


33-26 CHRISTMAS AT TAIZE The Office 


| and Liturgy for the Feast of the Nativity 
|as celebrated by the monks of the famous 


| French Protestant 


monastery. Psalms, 
Kyrie, Credo, readings, Preface, consecra- 


| tion, etc., in French. $7.50 


| PG1 GREEK CHRISTMAS LITURGY 4A 


beautiful record of selections from the tra- 
ditional Byzantine liturgy for the Nativity, 
sung by priests and choir of the Cathedral 


| of Athens. 45 rpm, $2.50 


33-60 NATIVITY MOTETS A prize-win- 


| ning collection of Christmas motets from 
| the great treasury of Christmas music, sung 
| by a beautifully trained French choir. Ten- 





inch, $5 


JX1 THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS 
Christmas carols of different rites and 
lands sung by members of the famous 


Little Sisters of Charles de Foucauld. Ten- 
inch, $5 


45-27 ROMANIAN CAROLS Christmas 
folk songs from one of the most fervently 
Christian areas of Europe. 45 rpm, $2.50 


9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The famous 
twelfth-century musical drama which was 
widely acclaimed here in its first perform- 
ance since the Middle Ages. It has been 
charmingly recorded by its original New 
York performers, the Pro Musica. The spe- 
cial album contains not only the full Latin 
text and English translation, but the com- 
mentary by W. H. Auden (which first ap- 
peared in JUBILEE). A forerunner of the 
opera, it is one of the great classics of 
medieval music. $4.98 


300 FLAMENCO CHRISTMAS The entire 
Nativity season presented in flamenco by 
Spanish gypsies. An unusual collection of 
Christmas folk songs. $7.50 


1VLF GYPSY CHRISTMAS More flamen- 
co carols celebrating the Nativity. 45 rpm, 
$2 


336 CHRISTMAS BELLS A different kind 
of Christmas record: Flemish carols played 
on village carillons in rural Belgium. 45 
rpm, $2.50 


099 CHARPENTIER: MIDNIGHT MASS 
A warm, melodic Christmas Mass (for four 
voices, flutes and strings) by the famous 
seventeenth century French composer, 
Marc-Antoine Charpentier. Ten-inch, $4 


902 A JOYOUS CHRISTMAS EVE Tradi- 
tional Christmas songs from many lands in 
a spirited rendition by two lively German 
children’s choirs. Ten-inch, $3.50 


the christmas season in GreGgorian 

The propers for Sundays and Christmas in Gregorian 
chant, each on a single 45 rpm record. Ideal for students, 
for choirs as an aid to practice, and for the lover of 


Gregorian chant. Recorded 
record: $2 

Pl First Sunday of Advent 

P2 Second Sunday of Advent 
P3 Third Sunday of Advent 
P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 
P5 Christmas 


P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 


P8& Epiphany 
P10 Second Sunday after Epiphany 
P1l Third Sunday after Epiphany 


in France. The price per 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketbell, nis, soccer. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less then two hours from 
Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for catalog. 
Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 587 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. B.A.. 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, bus., 
psych., dietetics, drama, guidance counseling, lib. 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music med. h., 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music, med. tech., music 
(N.A.S.M. accr.), sciences, special ed., speech. 
teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 
Master’s degrees in education, psychology, li- 
coeeane. Contgned - 5 —. Servants of 
e Immacula eart o ary. Catalog. Give 
date of H. S. graduation. ™ 
REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE, 


BOX P, SCRANTON, PA. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year libera] arts. Regional and nationa) 
ee peg training for medi- 
cine, law, soc service. lementa d = 
ondary teacher education; art, —_, “mea 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 











IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


@ A four-year liberal arts College for 
women 
@ fully accredited 


@ conducted by the Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Address inquiries to: 
Director of Admissions, Box J 


Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pennsylvania 








entirely from primary sources (town, 
papal and inquisitors’ records, diaries, 
letters, decrees of Church and govern- 
ments), that covers the period from the 
twelfth to the middle of the sixteenth 
centuries. The abridgement deletes many 
of the author’s specific examples and 
concentrates on the major heretics and 
non-conformists that ran afoul of 
Church and state — the Waldenses, Ca- 
thari, Spiritual Franciscans, Joan of Arc, 
Savonarola, John Wycliffe. The inquisi- 
tors, usually Franciscans or Dominicans, 
and the kings, popes and feudal princes 
of the time also form an important part 
of the narrative. This source book, long 
available only to scholars, presents a fas- 
cinating and remarkably coherent pic- 
ture of the painful breakup of the middle 
ages, an era characterized by fear, 
cruelty and excesses of all kinds which 
the Inquisition tried to remedy and in 
most cases only made worse. 


THE WispoM OF THE Desert, by Thomas 
Merton (New Directions, $3.50). Some 
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sayings of fourth-century desert Fathers 
who fled the moral wreckage of pagan 
cities and learned to love and find their 
true, secret selves in Christ through soli- 
tude, hard work and simple living. 
Translated from the Latin and imagi- 
natively edited and selected by Merton, 
the desert monks’ remarks have a happy 
spontaneity and seem to have much in 
common with the Yogis of India and 
Zen Buddhist monks of China and Japan. 
The Fathers usually answered questions 
with stories, avoided abstractions and 
theological systems and were too quick 
and too simple to be trapped into argu- 
ments. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF TITANS, by Thomas 
Merton (New Directions, $3.50). Medi- 
tations on the Prometheus and Atlas 
myths as a setting for the author to shoot 
poetic darts at some contemporary false 
gods; an essay on the Greek mystic 
Herakleitos and a “Letter to an Innocent 
Bystander” in which he chides intellec- 
tuals who think they can remain inno- 
cent by standing pat while the compla- 
cent, the stupid and the brutish take 
over the world. The poet-monk’s re- 
flections are sharp, independent and fre- 
quently funny. 


Tue NINETEENTH CENTURY OUTSIDE 
Europe, by Kenneth Scott Latourette 
(Vol. III of Christianity in a Revolution- 
ary Age; Harper & Bros., $7.50). A 
region by region study of the various 
characteristics of Protestantism and 
Catholicism in the Americas and Asia 
and an analysis of various missionary 
techniques of the different churches. 
About half the book is devoted to the 
Western Hemisphere with special em- 
phasis on the United States where, the 
author points out, separation of Church 
and state did not imply either anti- 
Christianity or anti-clericalism. Profes- 
sor Latourette includes short sketches of 
the leaders and personalities involved in 
the various religious and political move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and he 
has appended a fine bibliography and 
index. Two more volumes in his vast 
study of Christianity are anticipated. 
— Howarp GoLp 


Teacuinc Ati Nations, edited by Jo- 
hannes Hofinger, S.J.; English version 
by Clifford Howell, S.J. (Herder & Her- 
der, $6.95). Papers read and circulated 
at a Congress on Missionary Catechetics 
held at Eichstatt, Germany, in the sum- 
mer of 1960. The study week was at- 
tended by European and American cat- 
echetical experts and by missionary 


s 


bishops, priests and religious, all of 
whom centered their attention on the 
kerygmatic ideal: communicating the 
message of salvation and orienting reli. 
gious instruction so that it is close to 
life, the Bible and the liturgy. All the 
papers reflect this ideal which is at the 
heart of the current catechetical re. 
newal and which assumes a redirection 
in the spirit and methods of teaching 
religion, and in the training of religious 
and lay catechists for mission and non- 
mission countries. 


THE UNFINISHED REFORMATION, by 
Hans Asmussen et al; translated by 
Robert J. Olsen (Fides, $4.95). Com. 
mentaries by five German Lutheran pas- 
tors on the “Twelve Evangelical A ffirma- 
tions of Catholic Truths” distributed in 
a circular letter by the Sammlung, an 
ecumenical association of Lutheran 
clergy and laity. The twelve theses deal 
with such issues as the mystery of the 
Church, the relations of grace and free. 
dom, Scripture and tradition, and the 
apostolic succession of bishops; the pas 
tors discuss them forthrightly and with 
the evident conviction that a Catholic 
reformation must be continued within 
the evangelical churches until _ they 
achieve a Catholic fulfillment. This is an 
interesting and unusual Protestant con- 
tribution to ecumenism. 


Sr. AUGUSTINE ON THE Psatns, Vol. Il, 
translated by Dames Scholastica Hebgin 
and Felicitas Corrigan (Newman, An 
cient Christian Writers Series, $4.50). 
Augustine’s discourses on Psalms 30-37, 
which continue the theme he stressed 
in his sermons on the first thirty psalms 
—the types and figures of Christ in the 
psalms and His foreshadowing in the 
entire Old Testament. The saint dis 
cusses each verse, taking his time, talk: 
ing to his Carthage congregation di 
rectly, personally and with a wide range 
of detail that gets inside the songs 
subtleties but preserves their sense of 
mystery. 


CatHo.ic CaTECHISM PAMPHLETS (Her- 
der and Herder, 50¢ and 75¢ each). A 
fine new elementary school series fot 
grades three through eight, based on the 
catechism that originated in Germany @ 
few years ago and which concentrates 
on bringing to children the kerygm4, 
the good news of our salvation in Christ. 
Questions and answers are interspersed 
with explanations of man’s creation, his 
redemption and new life in the Church. 
all directed at helping children not only 
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to know and understand doctrine but 
also to live the Christian life. 


EntHusIAsM, by Ronald Knox (Oxford, 
$2.95). A reprint of a brilliant study of 
the strange personalities and often pe- 
culiar philosophies of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century visionaries. George 
Fox, John Wesley and the leaders of 
Jansenism and Quietism believed they 
were recipients of a special and direct 
inspiration from God; they concluded 
that their personal experience of an in- 
ner light put them above tradition, 
dogma, the Church and all the forms of 
institutional religion. The enthusiasts 
exaggerated everything and invariably 
upset the delicate balance between rea- 
son and faith, a situation bound to cause 
trouble for anyone not a genuine mystic. 
Msgr. Knox worked for thirty years on 
this book and the result is a fair ap- 
praisal of some extraordinary people 
who were not the mystics they thought 
they were. 


THE CatHotic CHURCH AND CONVER- 
sion, by G. K. Chesterton (Macmillan 
Paperbacks, 95¢). One of the Catholic 
Church’s most versatile converts writes 
about the phenomenon of conversion as 
one of the most significant of human ex- 
periences. Chesterton touches on_ his 
own entrance into the Church at a ma- 
ture age through one of “the hundred 
gates” available and speaks generally on 
some of the obstacles anyone may en- 
counter in trying to follow the usually 
twisted path to find God. His essay. 
offered mainly to people outside the 
Church, is clear and witty but in some 
concrete examples it is unavoidably 


dated. 


APPROACHES TO THE Cross, by Canon 
Jacques Leclercq (Macmillan, $2.00). 
Brief meditations on suffering. illness, 
growing old and death, which figure in- 
evitably in everyone’s life. The Canon’s 
reflections are direct, simple and, under- 
standably, not wildly original. 


SicNs AND SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART, 
by George Ferguson (Oxford, $2.95). 
An unabridged paperback edition of an 
excellent guide to the traditional symbol- 
ism in Christian art —the use of earth 
and sky, animals, birds, insects and 
flowers, saints and Old Testament char- 
acters to depict something other and 
more than themselves. A fine book for 
reading or reference. 


CaLvin, by Albert-Marie Schmidt (Har- 
per Men of Wisdom Series, $1.50). A 
sympathetic, attractively illustrated in- 
troduction to Calvin’s life and work, 
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“The contemplative life! Oh how 
precious it is in the eyes of God. How 
valuable to the Church” (Pope John 
XXIII, Oct. 1960) 

OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 
TRAPPIST ABBEY 
Box 207, Lafayette, Oregon 








SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY 
Would you like to serve Jesus 
in the person of the sick? For 
information write to: 


Rev. Mother Provincial 
800 No. 18th Street 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 

















of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 





IMMACULATA SISTERS 
engage in teaching, nursing, care of 
orphans and the aged, and do social 
work in Brazil, Formosa, Germany and 
the United States. They wear Mary’s 
colors—a white habit and a blue 
scapular. Request literature: 


Missionary Sisters of the 


Immaculate Conception 
(Immaculata Sisters) 





P.O. Box 1858J New Street 
Paterson 18, New Jersey 





Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” 

As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
they go to the people in their homes and in 
public institutions; they train the laity to as- 
sist in these works and in the various activities 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Write to Vocation Directress 

1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 





with special attention to his master- 


piece, The Institutes of the Christian 
Religion. With selections from the re- 
former’s own works and from religious 
tracts by Francis Bacon, Karl Barth 
and others, the author brings out the 
basic features of Calvin’s thinking and 
personality and his far-reaching influ- 
ence on Protestant tradition. Catholics 
used to seeing Calvin as a cold and 
gloomy curmudgeon may not change 
their minds as they encounter him here 
speaking for himself, but at least they 
can see what he stood for without the 
interpolations of an unsympathetic 
biographer. 


RELIGION IN THE USSR, edited by Boris 
Iwanow (Institute for the Study of the 
USSR, $2.50). A collection of articles 
by representatives of Russian Orthodoxy 
and Catholicism, Islam, Buddhism, Juda- 
ism and small Christian sects, which 
surveys the Soviet policy toward religion 
in various sectors since the revolution. 
They cover the confiscation and destruc- 
tion of Church property, the recent re- 
vival of theological studies and the 
steady tension between religious prac- 
tice and anti-religious propaganda. The 
authors present a balanced, reasonably 
current picture of how religion has 
managed to survive in Russia after 
nearly fifty years of persecution. 


Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 

Carmelite Communi- 
ty of the southwest 
dedicated to the love 
of God by following 
St. Therese’s way of 









| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| iritual childhood. 
| #Service of God in- 
| cludes: Teaching, 


Nursing, Residence 
and _ school’s for 
mentally _retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 





If you would like to be a 
SISTER OF 
SAINT JOSEPH, 
PRAY to the Holy Spirit 


for counsel; 


TALK with your pastor 
or spiritual director; 


ASK for information. 








WRITE to: 
Vocation Director or CALL: 
Mount St. Joseph CEdar 
RD: #1 2-8161 
| Wheeling, W. Va. 
XAVIER 


MISSION SISTERS 
invite generous young women 
to help win souls for Christ 
in Japan and India. 





| MOTHER SUPERIOR 
MISSION SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
35750 Moravian Drive, Fraser, Michigan 
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At the circus 


“IT CAN SWALLOW Wain on Connolly. I 
am disturbed by Philip Toynbee on 
Wain on Connolly. My mind sags under 
the weight of Wain on Toynbee on 
Wain on Connolly. But when I get to 
Toynbee on Wain on Toynbee on Wain 
on Connolly, I fail to see any longer any 
connection between anything and any- 
thing.” 

The text is a letter by one Martin 
Small published in Encounter (Septem- 
ber, 1961), and is a fair enough com- 
ment on the English literary game. The 
same few names crop up again and again 
in every kind of context. Young estab- 
lishments (Wain) snipe respectfully at 
old establishments (Connolly), and the 
critics (Wain, Toynbee, Connolly) sup 
regularly off each others’ (Connolly’s, 
Toynbee’s, Wain’s) flesh. 

Trying to sort things out it appears 
that John Wain might possibly be a 
syndicate (consisting partly of John 
Braine) ; the Toynbees are a full-fledged 
dynasty, a bulge on one of Sir Arnold’s 
graphs (and not to be confused with the 
Huxleys who are a biological experi- 
ment) ; Cyril Connolly is a state of mind, 
and a one-man civilization. 

As for the angry young men, they are 
not quite so interchangeable as they ap- 
pear from a distance. Colin Wilson and 
John Osborne are the entertainers of the 
group; they make the ferocious pro- 
nouncements which keep the A.Y.M. in 
the news, in the teeth of growing public 
apathy. Alan Sillitoe seems to be the real 
thing of which Braine (or Wain) is 
the imitation — a genuine working-class 
writer, with a totally unslick, uncor- 
rupted view of things. But he has to do 
an awful lot of snarling to keep gentility 
at bay. Kingsley Amis appears to be in 
training for the role of Stephen Spender, 
the even-toned sage of the Left, who is 
always on hand with a sensible state- 
ment, about the atom bomb, about educa- 
tion, about Cyril Connolly. Amis makes 
it all seem very English and comfortable; 
he has a schoolmasterly air and his oc- 
casional indignations seem calculated 
mainly to wake up the class; all will go 
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home afterwards, thinking “there’s a 
chap who shakes you up,” to the usual 
tea. 

Possibly to avoid this kind of stance, 
John Osborne has gone ranting off to 
the South of France. His recent “I hate 
you, England” spiel has served notice 
that he will not be asked to give sensible 
opinions about world affairs; he will not 
answer thoughtful questionnaires about 
the role of the writer in society. For all 
its snivelling incoherence, his diatribe is 
more the explosion of the artist than 
Amis’s penny-a-line stuff. Osborne knows 
that there are a thousand people who 
can do the sensible bit with more or less 
equal competence; but nobody feels as 
bad as Osborne. So he sticks to chroni- 
cling that. 

Incidentally, Osborne’s letter may 
have the useful side-effect of dispersing 
the last traces of the angry idea. Said in 
that horrible whine, it suddenly sounded 
like very stale stuff, even to us old ad- 
mirers. As Stephen Spender has plain- 
tively pointed out, the post-war rebels 
have made a much better living out of 
protest than he and Auden ever did in 
the Thirties; and if Osborne can go to 
the South of France to do his complain- 
ing, things cannot be so very desperate 
for him. Social problems remain, of 
course, possibly worse than ever; but 
prosperous writers sometimes lose the 
knack of spearing them. 

To sum up sluggishly, the young Eng- 
lish writers are an extremely talented 
group, and may be all the better for 
going easier on the social protest for a 
while — at least in its pure stereo- 
typical forms. William Golding has done 
very well by depending on imagination 
rather than memory; Osborne has re- 
cently done a play about Luther’s 
bowels, which is at least new ground. 
The others are variously beginning to 
flap around outside the nest, and we 
may get a genuine eagle yet. 

Meanwhile, the boys continue hotly to 
review each other. Writing in England 
is a hard business, and prolixity is often 
a matter of necessity. Wilson and Amis 


really like to talk; the others might tel] 
you that they are obliged to write more 
than they care to. They are not cliqueish 
in the usual sense; survival demands 
that they work at something besides 
writing — more often than not, teaching 
well outside London — and they don't 
have much chance for literary billing 
and cooing. 

An interesting feature of their non. 
fiction writing is their heavy use of the 
word “I.” This has always been standard 
in the English yellow press (“as Marilyn 
said to me, ‘Jack .. .’” etc.) ; but one 
of the junior mandarins, I forget which, 
has decreed it for the higher reaches as 
well — presumably on the Buberesque 
principle of I-thou relationships. 

The resulting orgy of I-thou does 
make a change from the impersonality 
of some American magazines, which 
don’t seem to be written by anybody at 
all: and I daresay nobody minds a bit 
of “I think” from a famous man like 
Amis. But when everybody down to the 
office boy starts saying, “in my opinion,” 
the reaction is likely to be, who cares 
what your opinion is; just as who cares 
what Marilyn said to Jack. Without ques 
tioning Buber’s excellent notion, one 
begins to yearn for just a tiny bit less 
I-thou. It gets to be like breath on the 
back of the neck after a while. 

A mere matter of fashion, of course. 
and liable to overnight change. Look. 
for instance, at what happened to U and 
non-U. The last time we were over here 
five years ago, people had altogether 
stopped saying “cheers” as a form of 
toast: they just looked uneasily into 
their glasses and said nothing. Now 
“cheers” is back, and everyone feel 
much better. People all at once stopped 
being afraid of Nancy Mitford. She 
might have succeeded in bluffing them 
into a few anxious moments, but the 
Churchillian qualities have since reas 
serted themselves triumphantly. 

In its quiet way, England manages é 
fair rate of change. Not just things like 
the hamburger joints sprinkled arouné 
London, or the mushrooming gas sté 
tions, or the TV antennae which sprout! 
now even on thatched cottages and ar- 
cient rectories. The change is also é 
matter of style. Nobody writes thos 
novels anymore about two old ladies 
and the cat who stole all the blueberries 
They write about the dirty stinking 
establishment, and about how “they 
grind you down — and now it looks # 
if even that is going out of fashion. 

A terrible, shiftless race, in my opit 
ion. — WILFRID SHEED 
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The Shon Guile 's recoro ere 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


amBrosian chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the selections 
from the liturgy and Office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated booklet, $20.00 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymius 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeauz, 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist SALVE REGINA. $7.50 


33-42 CHANTS FOR THE VIRGIN A 
beautiful record—a collection of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
on year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 
304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
Aen of Santo Domingo de Silos. 


33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The Office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calcat; the DIES IRAE is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
PANGE LINGUA and VEXILLA REGIS from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 


5311 THE MASS A complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty-page accom- 
panying booklet contains a history of the 
lass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 

33-61 ANTIPHONS AND PSALMS Mass 
XVI, plus antiphons and psalms useful 
throughout the liturgical year. An excellent 
record that may also be used in teaching 
Gregorian chant. Ten-inch, $5 


33-84 GREGORIAN MASTERPIECES A 
selection of the most beautiful of all Gre- 
= chants from the liturgical year. 
7.50 


Gelineau psalms 

These are the work of a French priest 
in developing a vernacular psalmody. 
We suggest 33-04 (in French) and GR1 
(in English) as the best and most in- 
teresting. 


33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most famous of the Gelineau records. In 
French, $7.50 


33-08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
ords, $15 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 

EASTERN RITE 

33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (38-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music, $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasure of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

8960 COPTIC MUSIC For centuries the 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 
ignored by the West, although musically 
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and liturgically it is of extreme signi 
cance. Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe- 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
selection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come jrom a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten inch, $5 


Polyphonic 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the MISSA BREVIS and 
the MISSA AD FUGAM—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare hand/jul of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten-inch, $5 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong in 
plain-chant, the record contains a short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican chant, 
a post-Reformation development for the 
singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 

33-19 SOLI DEO GLORIA Psalms, 
chorales and the Daily Office by the French 
Protestant monastic community of Taizé 
(see JUBILEE for January, 1961). ($7.50) 


Contemporary 


134 STRAVINSKY MASS This is probably 
the most unusual and forceful of contem- 
porary Masses. Completely in the modern 
musical idiom, it still bears a resemblance 
to early medieval works. The performance 
is by San Jordi Choir and the Barcelona 
Philharmonic Orchestra. $5 

5383 STRAVINSKY: THRENI (ID EST 
LAMENTATIONES JEREMIAE PROPHETAE) Cho- 
rus and orchestra, under the direction of 
the composer, in one of the most striking 
ieces of contemporary liturgical music. 
Not every listener will like the THRENI, but 
the primitive, often harsh, harmonies and 
complex tonalities of this work will appeal 
to Stravinsky fans. $4.98 

6059 BOULANGER: PSALMS Modern 
choral and orchestral settings of the psalms 
and other liturgical works by Lili Bou- 
langer. Mile. Boulanger, who died tragi- 
cally young, was one of the most gifted 
composers working in the religious field. 
Her works are Gn eye / modern but 
powerful and mystical. $4.98 


Folk masce 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the KYRIE, 
GLORIA, CREDO, SANCTUS, BENEDICTUS and 
AGNUS DEI. 45 rpm, $3 

644 MAHALIA JACKSON Gospel songs, 
moving and deeply spiritual, by one of the 
greatest of the American Negro revivalist 
singers. Included are “Jesus Met the 
Woman at the Well,” “Oh Lord, is it I?” 
and “Out of the Depths.” $3.98 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great lyricism and_ strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native must- 
cians. $7.50 


The Word of God 


33-37 ABRAHAM An unusual record—a 
magnificient reading from the French Jeru- 
salem Bible of the chapters of Genesis 
dealing with the life of Abraham. Inter- 
spersed are passages of commentary from 
Hebrews, the Gospels and the_ Psalms. 
Accompanied by trumpets and drums. 


$7.50 
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Your pilgrimage gets off to a happy 
start aboard the most beautiful jets 
aloft when you fly Irish International St. JOHN’s | 
to Europe’s major shrines. Irish carries CATHEDRAL | 
thousands of pilgrims every year and 
specializes in the friendly personal 
attention that helps to make every 

flight a delightful travel experience. 

And remember, Irish operates the 

only direct air service between 

Lourdes and Rome! 

Make your reservations now to fly the 
finest, friendliest jets across the Atlantic. 
Irish Internationalget service will take 
you to Europe in less than 6 hours 

... hardly time enough to enjoy all the. 
fun of flying Irish! 





(AMSTERDAM) © 


LA RUE DU BAC 
(PARIS) 
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INTERNATIONAL i: 


OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto, Washington, D.C. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON TO: DUBLIN - SHANNON - CORK - BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BLACKPOOL - BRADFORD - BRISTOL - CARDI 
EDINBURGH - GLASGOW - ISLE OF MAN - JERSEY - “LEEDS - LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - CHERBOURG - LOURDES - PAR 
RENNES - DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT - AMSTERDAM - BARCELONA - BRUSSELS - COPENHAGEN .- LISBON - ROME - ZURIG 








